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body and have peace in his own soul. 


Those who discr‘minate against their fellow men 
because of race or creed suffer themselves because 
no one can withhold norma! human rights from any- 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


United Nation’s delegate tells why she likes her 
country, but she does net gloss over the handi- — 
caps and inequalities which Negroes face here 


I LIKE AMERICA 


BY EDITH S. SAMPSON 


VERY Negro is acutely aware 
of the shortcomings in our de- 
mocracy. People in other lands 

are aware of them too. The acid 
test of our sincerity is the willingness 
of people to face the unpleasant facts 
and to do something about them. And 
something is being done. 

America’s position in world af- 
fairs is handicapped by the gap be- 
tween promise and performance in 
the field of human relations. Last 
year when I was a member of World 
Town Hall of the Air on a trip 
“round the world’, people through- 
out Europe and the Middle East, con- 
tinued to ask me, “Do Negroes have 
equal rights in America?” 


EDITH S. SAMPSON, Chicago lawyer, 
Chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the National Council 
of Negro Women, and President of the 
World Town Hall Seminar, is a member 
of the U. S. delegation to the UN Gen- 
era! Assembly. 
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To this question, my answer was 
no. We do not have equal rights in 
all parts of the United States. But I 
reminded those who get considerable 
misinformation about American Ne- 
groes and hear little or nothing that 
is constructive, that 85 years ago Ne- 
groes in America were slaves and 
were generally illiterate. The record 
shows that the Negro has advanced 
further in this period than any simi- 
lar group in the entire world. Despite 
handicaps and inequalities here, Ne- 
groes have been able to achieve much 
under our democratic system. 

In the field of education there was 
Booker T. Washington who founded 
Tuskegee Institute, which is known 
throughout the world. Then there is 
the dynamic former president of the 
National Council of Negro Women, 
Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, who with 
courage and vision and only a dollar- 
and-a-half in cash, started a school in 
the Deep South, which now stands as 
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EDITH SAMPSON 


I like America because—despite all its imperfections it is the land of 
promise and the proof of progress. A part of something is better 
than all of nothing. Negroes have a part of the great promise; 
they are working to win all of it. 

I like America because it is changing, changing in the right direction. 
We have been moving out of slavery into freedom. We will not 
be fooled by self-appointed deliverers who are pushing their own 
people back into slavery. We know the marks of a slave-system- 
dictation from the top and police suppression of fundamental 
freedoms at the bottom. I like America, then, because we are 
moving toward wider freedom by using our rights of free asso- 
ciation, free speech and free press. 

I like America because it is devoted to the principle of freedom for 
all peoples. By its policies our country has supported the aspira- 
tions of dependent peoples for self-government and independence. 
The discredited colonial system is repugnant to American tradi- 
tions and ideals. All Americans have the freedom to hold their 
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a million dollar living monument as 
an educational institution. 

The splendid leadership of such 
men as Mordecai Johnson, the presi- 
dent of Howard University, and Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, the president of 
Fisk University, is difficult to match. 

The works of such poets as James 
Weldon Johnson, Countee Cullen, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, and Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks (the 1950 Pulitzer Prize 
winner in the field of poetry) have 
been heralded throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Such musicians as Marian Ander- 
son, Dorothy Maynor, Todd Duncan, 
William Grant Still, Hazel Scott and 
Duke Ellington are top box office at- 
tractions, not only in America, but 
throughout the world. 

Who is there who has not fol- 


lowed with admiration the splendid 
performance of Joe Louis? One of 
the most popular baseball players is 
the second baseman for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, Jackie Robinson. 

Any scientist of note will testify to 
the valuable contributions made by 
such scientists as George Washing- 
ton Carver, Theodore K. Lawless, 
Percy Julian, Louis Wright and 
Charles Drew. 

Add to that the significant contri- 
bution made by recent Nobel Peace 
Prize winner Dr. Ralph Bunche, as 
Mediator in Palestine, and the unusu- 
al leadership of William Hastie, for- 
mer Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
I, personally, can give evidence on 
the worth of the leadership offered 
by Congressman William L. Dawson, 
of Chicago, in alerting Negroes to 
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STATES HER CREDO 


country to its ideals and make its leadership in the world work 


for the end of the old imperialism. 


We don’t intend to abandon 


people who are on the road to real freedom to the forces of a new 


imperialism. 


I like America because its great strength and productive power are not 
only used to make a more secure and better life for Americans, 
but to help other countries achieve the same security and economic 
progress. In using its strength to aid others, it seeks the welfare 
of people as they view their own interests. 

I like America because its citizens and the people of the world can 
rely upon its integrity. It not only keeps its word in foreign rela- 
tions, but it means what the words actually say. America earnestly 
strives to live up to the moral and ethical principles to which we 


as a people subscribe. 


It does not cynically exploit by false 


promises or deceptions the yearnings of people for freedom and 
a better life. In this it differs from the dictatorships of com- 


munism and fascism. 
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their political strength. 

There are Negro leaders in Amer- 
ica today. Look what they and 
countless others have achieved under 
a democratic system. Does this mean 
that I am satisfied? Or that Negroes 
in the United States are satisfied? 
No, not by a long shot! We will 
never be satisfied until racial barriers 
are lifted and we have full citizen- 
ship. But we know that, under a 
democracy, we have freedom and 
opportunity to better existing condi- 
tions. 

In the last year I have spoken in 
Lake Forest, East Peoria, Eau Claire, 
Grand Rapids, Jacksonville, Des 
Moines, Toledo, Mount Holyoke and 
Washington, D. C., and many other 
towns and cities in the United States. 
Here, people sincerely ask, “What 
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can I, as an individual, do?” 

That white people in America are 
asking what they can do to help make 
our country more democratic denotes 
a spirit of change—change in the 
right direction. 

The lawless mob is rapidly being 
brought under control by the law- 
abiding majority. In the years after 
World War I as many as 100 Ne- 
groes were lynched each year, but 
since World War II the number has 
been cut to two or three. Which is 
two or three too many. Riots are 
less and less frequent. 

The number of poll tax states has 
declined and a freer ballot exists in 
such states as Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina and Louisiana. Segregation 
is breaking down. Heretofore lily- 
white colleges and universities are 
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accepting Negro students. Black 
teachers are being placed on white 
faculties. There has been a slow but 
steady increase in the number of 
skilled and semi-skilled Negro work- 
ers, as well as a wider diversification 
of jobs open to non-white profession- 
al workers. 

A healthy rash of Supreme Court 


ruling has resulted in the breakdown, 


of segregated housing and has made 
illegal, restrictive covenants. Even 
the United States Armed Forces have 
begun successfully to integrate Ne- 
groes into its various services, present- 
ing for the first time, a united front. 

Different parts of the country move 
forward at different paces. A Negro 
—disfranchised, Jim Crow’d on 
transportation, shoved into separate 
schools in Mississippi one morning—— 
can be in Chicago, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, the next morning, 
where he has the vote, mixed schools, 
civil rights, no Jim Crow car and 
much less discrimination. And the 
best is beginning to beat the worst. 

From an international standpoint, 
we in the United States must realize 
the importance of cleaning up our 
own back yard. We must practice 
what we preach if we would win the 
confidence of Asia's dark-skinned 
millions. 

Another question that keeps bob- 
bing up both at home and abroad, 
is the question of communism and 
ihe Negro. Democracy’s best an- 
swer to, communism is to practice 
what it preaches, but fast! We must 
not fall prey to the communist propa- 
ganda to divide the white and colored 
peoples. The division today is be- 
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tween those who are working toward 
individual freedom and equality of 
opportunity for all people and those 
who seck to make the masses of the 
people servants of an all-powerful 
state. 

Iam not alarmed by communism in 
America. I do not think it has a 
ghost of a chance here. Democracy 
is working, and we are not going to 
try: any. dictatorial form of govern- 
ment. 

I like America because it has given 
me rich opportunities. I was born 
in Pittsburgh, one of eight children 
of normal parents. My father man- 
aged a cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ment, and my mother helped out with 
her part-time millinery and false hair 
business: Neither of them had more 
than a grade school education. 

My first job was in a fish market 
after school, scaling and boning fish 
when I was 14. I also helped mother 
wire buckram hat frames and twist 
switches of hair. On Saturday morn- 
ings I took music lessons. 

A few years later the Associated 
Charities of Pittsburg wanted a Negro 
social worker, so they sent me to a 
New York school to study. It was 
there that I met George Kirchway, 
the man who was responsible for my 
entering law. George Kirchway, a 
well-known criminologist, was guest 
professor at the school, and dean of 
the Columbia University Law School. 
When he read my examination paper 
in criminology, he sent for me, told 
me I was in the wrong field and that 
I should be a lawyer. But I returned 
to Pittsburgh and married my first 
husband, Rufus Sampson, the north- 
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Secretary of State Dean Acheson holds confab with U. S. Delegates 
Edith Sampson and Warren Austin at session of UN. 


ern representative of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. 

We moved to Chicago where I be- 
came a social worker for the Illinois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society. 
One day I read in the newspaper that 
Prof. Kirchway was to speak in Chi- 
cago. I went to the meeting and when 
it was over he again urged me to take 
up law. When I told him I could not 
afford it, he said, ““Come and see 
me.” I did and a month later I was 
enrolled in the John Marshall law 
school. I attended classes at night 
and studied on streetcars. During the 
day, I placed dependent children to 
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new homes and found adoptive 
homes for the neglected. 

I flunked my first bar examina- 
tion, and that was the best thing 
that could have happened, because it 
made me work all the harder. As a 
result, I passed the bar next time and 
also received my master’s degree in 
jurisprudence, the first awarded a 
woman at Loyola University. I 
Jearned the practical side of law as a 
probation officer at the Juvenile 
Court, where I later became Assistant 
Referee. In 1947 I was appointed 
Assistant States Attorney of Cook 
County 
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When America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air made up its panel for a world 
tour, I was invited to represent the 
National Council of Negro Women. 
By that time, I and my present hus- 
band, Attorney Joseph Clayton, were 
both practicing criminal law. 

My decision to make the Town 
Hall trip proved to be the turning 
point of my life. After visiting and 
talking with the peoples of other 
countries, I knew that I could never 
make my law practice the primary 
business of my life; I would have to 
devote myself to the cause of world 
brotherhood and world peace. 

That is why I was so delighted 
when the President of the United 
States appointed me as a member of 
the U. S. Delegation to the United 
Nations. As an American I consider 
it a privilege to serve my country. I 
hope that I am making some contri- 
bution along with the rest of the 
American delegation toward the 
securing of peace for the world, for 
I have great faith in the UN as the 
one great hope for peace. 

America’s record in world affairs 
is not perfect, but it is one in which 
we as citizens can take pride. Free- 
dom for the Philippines, full reports 
to the UN on our stewardship in 
non-self-governing territories, sup- 


port of the aspirations of Indonesia 
and other countries on the way to 
independence are examples of our 
fidelity to our principles. 

The technical assistance program, 
the proposals to make Korea a ‘‘sym- 
bol of the renewal of life’’ through 
a United Nations Recovery Force are 
two examples of Americans sharing 
with others for world welfare. 

We only have $756,000,000 in 
securities and property of all kinds, 
including schools and hospitals, in the 
whole of Asia. Since the war we 
have given in grants to Asian coun- 
tries more than this entire so-called 
investment every year. 

These are a few things that make 
me like America. But most of all I 
like the American people—white and 
colored, Republicans and Democrats, 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, work- 
ers, farmers, professional and busi- 
ness people. On the whole they. are 
fair-minded and growing daily in un- 
derstanding towards mature democ- 
racy. And the young people in high 
schools and colleges! They travel the 
new road by the millions. 

They see so clearly that the free- 
dom of each person or any group de- 
pends upon sharing it with all men. 
It is this future that I foresee which 
makes me say—I like America. 
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AZZ is a young man’s art. Run 
through any list of the country’s 
outstanding musicians, especially 

the national poll winners, and it’s a 
safe bet that you'll find the vast ma- 
jority of them in their twenties or, at 
most, their early thirties. Many of 
them are youngsters who acquired 
their jazz experience in a school 
band and jumped directly from high 
school or college into their first job 
with a well-known orchestra. 

When you stop to consider this, it 
becomes all the more amazing that 
one of the greatest jazz orchestras in 
the country today is led by a man 
nearing 51, and includes in its per- 
sonnel a group of talented musicians, 
the majority of whom are between 35 
and 50. It’s even stranger to reflect 
that Duke Ellington, the leader of 
this band, was a successful maestro 
probably before your mother first met 
your father—was playing prom dates 
for an earlier college generation in 
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After a generation of jazz, the great Duke Ellington retains 
his “touch of distinction” and is still master 
maestro, composer, leader and arranger 


MIGHTY MAN 
OF MUSIC 


BY LEONARD FEATHER 


Reprinted from Varsity 


the 1930’s—and in 1950 remains an 
idol of the more discerning college 
music lovers everywhere. 

Yes, jazz is just about a generation 
old, and you can trace its career by 
going over the background of the 
great Duke Ellington. All of you 
undoubtedly know his name, and 
whether or not you've had the pleas- 
ure of having him play a prom date 
for you—as he has at so many cam- 
puses—at least you may have heard 
his work through recordings, con- 
certs, broadcasts, and through other 
people’s performances of his world 
famous compositions such as Solitude, 
Mood Indigo, Don't Get Around 
Much Any More, I'm Beginning To 
See The Light, and Sophisticated 
Lady. 

You might say that Duke occupied 
the same position as a musical pioneer 
and campus favorite of yesterday that 
is held by Stan Kenton today. Mu- 
sically, both are rugged individualists 
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who have tried hard to take jazz out 
of the limited field of dance music 
and give it a legitimate place in the 
concert hall. Physically, both are tall, 
handsome, and dignified personali- 
ties, whose personal magnetism has 
helped them to put across uncommer- 
cial music with strictly commercial 
audiences. 

Back in the days when Duke's 
music first became the rage of New 
York (that would be 1927, when he 
first opened at the famous Harlem 
night spot of those days, the original 
Cotton Club) jazz was a lot different 
from the kind you hear at your cam- 
pus dance or on your phonograph to- 
day. Having been brought up during 
the past decade on a diet of 10-piece 
brass sections and six-man sax teams, 
you may find it strange to reflect that 
a “big” band at the time of Duke's 
debut would be composed of perhaps 
two trumpets and a trombone, three 
saxophones, and a rhythm section 
comprising piano, banjo, a tuba, and 
drums. 

Duke Ellington did a lot to trans- 
form that kind of music into the kind 
you hear now. He helped to enlarge 
the sax section, added a third and 
fourth trumpet, and installed a trio 
of.trombones—all in the interest of 
getting a wider variety of sounds into 
the young, rapidly expanding art 
form known as jazz. He lightened 
the sound of the rhythm section, re- 
placing the tuba with a string bass. 

Before Duke's day, most of the ef- 
forts to “‘improve’’ jazz consisted of 
attempts to tie it up with classical 
music, to bridge the gap between the 
two forms, as for instance Paul 
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Whiteman playing George Gersh- 
win's Rhapsody In Blue, and other 
pretentious symphonic jazz works, 
Duke Ellington did something differ- 
ent, something that you can still hear 
reflected not only in his own band to- 
day, but in the music you hear played 
by the Kentons and Woody Hermans. 
Instead of playing just popular songs 
of the day like most of the early 


‘dance bands, or pseudo-symphonic 


works like Whiteman, Duke created 
a new style, keeping the music still 
within the framework of jazz, still 
danceable, and still melodic, with a 
new personality added in the form 
of his own compositions and arrange- 
ments. His was the first jazz orches- 
tra definitely stamped with the ear- 
mark of a composer-leader. Duke the 
maestro, Duke the composer, and 
Duke the arranger were three insep- 
arable personalities. Moreover, Duke 
used the whole orchestra as an instru- 
ment to express his personal ideas, 
and many of his original works were 
written with certain soloists specifi- 
cally in mind. 

Some of these soloists are still with 
the Ellington outfit today. Among 
them are Johnny Hodges, an Elling- 
tonian of more than 20 years’ stand- 
ing whose beautiful alto sax work 
has been copied by just about every- 
body you hear today on this instru- 
ment; Harry Carney, the baritone sax 
man who made this instrument popu- 
lar in jazz; and Lawrence Brown, 
who is to the trombone what Hodges 
is to the saxophone. Some of the 
other stars, who can still be heard on 
the great old Ellington records, have 
since gone on to success in non-Ducal 
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fields: Cootie Williams, who pio- 
neered with Duke in what was aptly 
called the “growl” trumpet style, now 
has his own band; Barney Bigard, the 
New Orleans clarinetist who was fa- 
mous before most of us had even 
heard of Benny Goodman, left Duke 
after 15 years’ service and is now 
with Louis Armstrong. 

While such men as these were mak- 
ing jazz history with the Duke, when 
you were about minus three years old, 
the Duke himself as a leader took 
many steps that helped to give jazz 
its present more or less respectable 
reputation. For instance, when you go 
to your local auditorium to witness a 
jazz concert, don’t overlook the fact 
that Duke helped to pave the way in 
this field as far back as 1933 when 
he made his first international con- 
cert tour in Europe; and jazz concerts 
as a regular event in this country have 
only been accepted since around Jan- 
uary, 1943, when Duke launched his 
first nation-wide concert tour with a 
performance at Rye High School, Rye, 
New York, where he gave his world 
premiere of Black, Brown, And 
Beige, which he described as a tone 
parallel to the history of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

Looking over the whole popular 
field of music today, you can find 
traces everywhere of the Ellington in- 
fluence. For the past 15 years the 
word “swing” and the influence of 
swing music have been pretty much 
taken for granted; in 1932 Duke was 
the first to popularize this word with 
It Don’t Mean A Thing If It Ain't 
Got That Swing, which paved the way 
for the swing era, Benny Goodman, 
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and all the rest. It was during the 
rise of swing that Duke and his con- 
temporaries played a big part in show- 
ing how the youth of the nation could 
exercise a healthy influence on jazz. 
The Ellington band, and all the later 
bands of the swing decade, showed 
that dance music could be made more 
exciting and more original if the 
bands could be allowed to concen- 
trate on tunes with a beat, and on 
individual instrumental soloists, to 
appeal to the more jazz-conscious col- 
lege crowd. 

Nowadays one of the things you 
take for granted is that you can al- 
ways hear your favorite band at one 
of the big nearby movie theaters. 
That was another department in 
which Duke pioneered, playing a long 
tour of de luxe houses back in the 
early 1930's, when a dance band on 
any kind of a stage was something 
most unusual. 

But it will be through his work as 
a song-writer that the Ellington name 
will live longest. No matter how 
little the man on the street may know 
today about Duke Ellington—and al- 
though he is no longer a newcomer 
he is still by no means a forgotten 
man—almost anyone, with or with- 
out knowing the name of the com- 
poser, will have happy memories of 
such melodies as 1 Got It Bad And 
That Ain't Good, Do Nothing Till 
You Hear From Me, Ain't Got Noth- 
ing But The Blues, I'm Just A 
Lucky So And So, Caravan, In A 
Sentimental Mood, I Let A Song Go 
Out Of My Heart, I Didn't Know 
About You, Prelude To A Kiss, 
Azure. This is just a random glance 
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Edward Ozern 


Duke Ellington 


over the Ellington record. Altogether 
it covers 25 years as a song writer 
and around a thousand compositions. 
Some of the Ellington creations are 
truly timeless. For instance, you hear 
a lot of talk nowadays about the idea 
of using the human voice like a musi- 
cal instrument, a device used by many 
of the bebop vocalists. Well, Duke 
thought that was a pretty good idea in 
1927 when a girl named Adelaide 
Hall did it on the original record of 
his own Creole Love Call. In fact, he 
still thinks it’s a good idea and he 
uses Kay Davis in that style on almost 
everything she sings with the band 
currently, including the 1950 arrange- 
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ment of Creole Love Call, and the 
lovely, melodic Transblucency. 
Song-writing, however, is just the 
best known and most commercial part 
of Duke's composing career. Among 
musicians he has earned most of his 
fame for the long series of strictly 
instrumental numbers for his own or- 
chestra; so if you have heard of Duke 
mainly through the above-mentioned 
string of popular songs, you might 
find it more interesting to investigate 
some of his more ambitious pieces, 
like Black, Brown And Beige, New 
World A-Coming, the Liberian Suite, 
Perfume Suite, Blutopia, and the 
Deep South Suite. All these works 
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are really great music, but they never 
lose contact with the true spirit of 
jazz; along with the popular touch, 
they have the touch of distinction that 
has made Ellington absolutely unique 
in the annals of jazz. ; 
Possibly, as a rabid Stan Kenton 
fan, you may take exception to this 
description of the Duke. Stan’s 37 
piece outfit, which has been the sen- 
sation of 1950 college circles, is am- 
bitious and original; its arrangements 
are modern, and the string section is 
an important addition. Yet it’s still 
safe to say that had there not been an 
Ellington yesterday there might not 
be a Kenton today, and that even now 
Stan might well envy the personal 
touch that has been lent to the Elling- 
ton unit through the years. One of 
the most important keys to his success 
has been the fact that Duke has made 
so few changes in the personnel of 
his orchestra through the years, and 
that in keeping his lineup more or 
less stable he has been able to identify 
himself and his band with the per- 
sonalities of the great musicians who 
have worked for him. Duke Elling- 
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The Last Hole 


A GOLFING CLERGYMAN had been badly beaten on the links 
by a parishioner 30 years his senior. 
“Cheer up,’ said his opponent. 
You'll probably be burying me some day!” 
“Even then,’’ grumbled the preacher, ‘‘it will be your hole.” 


finish. 
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ton at 50 is still a mighty man of 
music. 

In case you've been wondering just 
what he really stands for, and want 
to know why you've heard his name 
mentioned so reverently by younger 
and older musicians alike, there are 
many ways of finding the answer. 
One would be to read the book that 
was written about his life, Duke El- 
lington by Barry Ulanov (Creative 
Age Press); another would be to in- 
vest in a few of his record albums, 
especially Black, Brown, And Beige 
(Victor), Mood Ellington (Colum- 
bia), Duke Ellington At Carnegie 
Hall (Musicraft), and An Ellington 
Panorama (Victor). After a few 
hours wrapped up in music like this, 
you won't need to be told why EI- 
lington alone among all band leaders 
won six Esky statuettes in the Esquire 
All American Jazz Poll; why his was 
the only band ever voted number one 
in both the sweet and the hot division 
of the Down Beat poll; or why musi- 
cians tell you that they divide all 
orchestras into two categories; name- 


ly, Duke Ellington—and The Rest! 
Copyright, Varsity (September, 1950) 


“Remember you win at the 


The Watch 


? 
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CHARLEY 


Communique 

@ Dear Charley: Here we are again and as Sherman say, it sho’ is. I mighta 
known things was too good in Japan to last. There I was warm, dry, clean 
and happy with good gold-bricking duty and a cute Jap wife. I had just 
won another one off ol’ Sarge. 

Soon as I go to ask for leave I know something is up. Little Second Looey 
was rubbing that mustache he trying to grow and cussing to his self, 
just looking out the window and cussing. Ol’ Sarge say: “Leave? All leave 
been cancel. Go stow your gear, soldier, this is it.” 

“What you mean, it?” I ask. 

“We shove off for active duty; that’s what I mean, it,”” say ol’ Sarge. 

“Shut up Sergeant, you talk too much,”’ say the Second Looey. 

“Yes sir,” say ol’ Sarge. 

Next thing I know we in Korea, I got a gun in my hand, pack on my back 
and all my gear banging ‘roun my belt. ‘Where the camp?” I ask. 

“Camp hell!” say ol’ Sarge, “Start walking, soldier.” 

So we walk and we ride and we walk. The sun beat down and the sweat 
run in the day, the cold dew settle in the night, the dust beat up day and 
night. We sleep in our clothes and our whiskers grow and we stink because 
we can’t wash. ‘‘Remind me of Philippines,” say ol’ Sarge, looking at the 
hills. 

‘Remind me of down home on the farm if this dust was red,” I say. 

“Never saw anything like it,’ say the Second Looey, looking kinda peaked. 

Then, we right up there. The “gooks’” right up the road and comin’ 
fas.’ ‘Why they call ‘em gooks?”’ I ask. 

“White man always got to call a dark man gook, or shine or somethin’,” 
say ol’ Sarge. 

“Shut up Sergeant, you talk too much,” say the Second Looey. 

“Yes sir,’ say ol’ Sarge. 

The Second Looey say we suppose to hold a little hill, so our unit start up 
there. But the gooks already there and cut loose as we dive for cover. I 
lift my nose up out the dust and holler, ‘How we goin’ to hol’ it when we 
ain't got it, Lieutenant?” 

“First we got to take it,” ol’ Sarge say. The second Looey don’t say 
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nothing so ol’ Sarge say, “You stay here Lieutenant and I'll take some men 
and try and get around in back of the s.o.b’s.” 
The Second Looey look scared but he wipe his face, gulp and say, “No 


time for that. 


Tell the men to follow me.” 


We start up, running and dodging behind rocks. The Second Looey got it 


about half way up. 
me of Bataan,” say ol’ Sarge. 


His blood spattered over ol’ Sarge and me. 


“Remind 


‘Remind me to stay down home on the farm,” I say. 

Nine of us made it. Ol’ Sarge was first up and cleaned out the machine 
gun nest. “Got these callouses cooking in the Navy, but I always wanted to 
try one of these fast shootin’ little cannons,” say ol’ Sarge, patting his tommy 


gun. 


“This’n I got don’t handle as easy as that command Buick I been driving 
roun Tokyo but I'm gettin’ the hang of it,” I say. 
One little gook ain't dead. He come to and look at me and then at ol’ 


Sarge. ‘Megook,” he say. 


“Well I be dam’,” me an’ ol’ Sarge say together. 


gook.”’ 


It ain't until a month later that Chaplain 


“He call hisself a 


tell me and ol’ Sarge 


that ““Megook”’ is Korean for white American. 


“Well Ibe... 
icans,”” I say. 


er, I mean my goodness, that gook call us white Amer- 


“Well, we call him a gook,” say ol’ Sarge, “It serve us right.” 
Sincerely yours, Joe. 


Blood 


@ The other day a representative of 
the American Red Cross, concerned 
particularly with the blood plasma 
bank, appeared before the Capital 
Press Club in Washington. This 
club’s membership is 90 per cent Ne- 
gro and the representative was offer- 
ing assurance and ‘‘proof’’ that there 
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is no longer any segregation of blood 
donated by Negroes. 

He made a straightforward presen- 
tation and was getting his points over 
inf the skeptical company uniil he laid 
his cards on the table literally as well 
as figuratively. Samples of the cards 
which are filled out when a donor 
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CHA RLEY CHERO KEE Continued 


gives blood and which are used to 
identify by code number, the blood 
with the donor, were passed around. 

The newsmen found that across 
the top were designations of “white,” 
“Indian,” “Negro,” and “other.” 
Naturally they asked why. The ex- 
planation was in effect, that the blood’ 
of various races, and sexes differs in 
the matter of red corpuscle content 
and the like. In short, it is neces- 
sary to know that a particular con- 
tainer of blood came from a Negro so 
as to know its corpuscle or this-and- 
that content. 

It sounded scientific but there were 
no doctors or scientists present to 
consult and the newsmen’ were 
grounded in the idea that there is no 
difference in blood. After the speak- 
er had been accorded due courtesy in 
the formal meeting, argument broke 
out good and heavy. 

Looking at it from this vantage 
point, it appears to us that a great 
many scientific medical surveys upon 
the results of which our national 
ideas are formed, are faulty. The old 
myth which persisted for years on the 


basis of scientific survey, that Ne- 
groes are more susceptible to tubercu- 
losis than white persons, has already 
been disproved. And as we recall 
chief exponent of the surveys which 
purport to show that white persons 
live longer than colored persons, is 
that big insurance company which 
does not want Negroes in its housing 
project. 

But back to blood, we rather be- 
lieve that the blood of white and col- 
ored sharecroppers existing on a diet 
of sow-belly and beans in the hook- 
worm—pellagra—malaria country for 
generations, is identical and race be 
damned. The difference between cor- 
puscle or this-and-that content of that 
Negro sharecropper’s blood and the 
blood of a Negro in Washington who 
is a third generation of white collar 
workers with the best of diet and 
health facilities, is on the other hand 
probably wide. 

So far as we are concerned, the Red 
Cross still segregates blood. And we 
shall be pleased to have scientists 
come up with some workable designa- 
tions for types of blood. 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, because it is a good 
investment in a way of life we fight for abroad and at home,—KEEP ’EM 


SQUIRMING! 
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Many noted collections reveal rich and romantic 


history of the Negro and his progress 
in the cultural arts 


BURIED TREASURES 
OF 
NEGRO ART 


BY ARNA BONTEMPS 


CCASIONALLY it is whispered 
that the Negro lacks a sense 
of history. If true, the charge is 

serious. There is no surer mark of 
maturity than the ability to see one- 
self in time. 

If the fact remains as charged, 
however, there is at least a partial 
explanation where the Negro is con- 
cerned. The blackout of slavery is to 
blame. Two hundred and fifty years 
in which everything possible was 
done to obscure his past and hide his 
identity left the American of African 
descent perplexed, if not skeptical, 
about himself. When a fictitious his- 
tory was dinned into his ears in the 
hope of making him content to re- 
main forever a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water for his brothers, he 
decided that his best bet was to for- 
get the past. 

The discovery of the hoax in after- 
years, along with the revelation that 

ARNA BONTEMPS, a recent Guggen- 
heim Fellowship winner, is librarian at 
Fisk University, a poet and the author of 
many books. 
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the Negro not only has a history but 
a particularly romantic and colorful 
one, naturally bolstered pride. It also 
cut loose a pack of hungry blood- 
hounds, so to speak, for in no time 
young Negro historians were howling 
in pursuit of the scents to which their 
instincts led. On their heels fol- 
lowed another avid and pent up breed 
of searchers: the bibliophiles. 

The names of two Arthurs will al- 
ways be associated prominently with 
the discovery of books dealing with 
the Negro, and both have given their 
names to Collections which assure 
them a measure of immortality. Ar- 
thur Alfonso Schomburg, a Puerto 
Rican partly of Negro descent, for 
years employed as a clerk in the 
Banker's Trust Company, received his 
first impulse to uncover hidden treas- 
ures of art and history when he was a 
boy on his native island. One of his 
elementary teachers casually dropped 
the remark that the Negro had no his- 
tory. Young Schomburg wondered. 

He began looking around while 
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completing his education at St. 
Thomas College and later while 
working and supporting his family 
in New York City. By the time of 
his death in 1938, at the age of 64, 
he had assembled two memorable col- 
lections of Negroana which continue 
to grow and attract scholars and 
readers and one of which bears 
his name. The Arthur A. Schom- 
burg Collection began as the personal 
library of its founder. 
the New York Library acquired it, 
with the help of a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, Schomburg and 
’ his books were already famous. He 
had ransacked the attics, store rooms 
and back shelves of book sellers on 
two continents. He had followed 
every clue he could pick up in the 
great libraries of London, Paris, Mad- 
rid, Lisbon and other centers of old 
world learning as well as those on 
this side of the Atlantic, and he had 
come up with undreamed treasures: 
books of stirring poetry written by a 
Negro poet before the time of 
Shakespeare, books of prose fiction by 
escaped slaves, volumes of science and 
history by gifted free Negroes. 

By the time he sold his own books 
to the New York Public Library, 
Schomburg had also been employed 
by Fisk University to be the first 
curator of their Negro Collection and, 
with ample funds at his disposal, to 
establish in the Fisk Library a body 
of Negroana comparable to his own. 
He did not disappoint the University. 
The collection he left at Fisk can 
stand on its feet in the company of 
the other great collections of material 
by and about the Negro. 


By the time 


Fisk University 
Portrait of Alfred Stieglitz in 
valuable Stieglitz Collection 

After his work at Fisk, Schomburg 
was employed by the New York Pub- 
lic Library as curator of the collection 
he had sold to them. He remained at 
this post till his death. 

The other Arthur is not a Negro, 
but the spark that touched off his zeal 
was much the same as the one that in- 
spired young Schomburg in Puerto 
Rico. Arthur B. Spingarn had be- 
come interested in the welfare of 
Negroes in America as a young man. 
As a scholar and a member of a 
scholarly family he started out, as he 
said later, to “assemble a small rep- 
resentative group of books that I 
could show to doubting friends who 
questioned the intellectual capacity of 
the Negro.” He little imagined to 
what amazing end this modest en- 
deavor would lead. 

He met and made a buddy and a 
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friendly rival of the amiable Schom- 
burg, and a contest was on. They 
raced each other across the Atlantic 
for copies of the works of Juan La- 
tino, a 16th century Negro who wrote 
in Latin. Then they would hurry back, 
compare trophies, claim victory and 
rush away again. Presently they were 
bringing back copies of the plays of 
Victor Sejour, rare editions of Phillis 
Wheatley’s poems, Benjamin Banne- 
ker’s Almanacs and broadsides of the 
writings of Jupiter Hammond. 

But Spingarn and Schomburg did 
not collect in exactly the same way. 
Schomburg’s first aim had been to 
squelch the libel that the Negro had 
no history. He was concerned with 
any books or records that dealt with 
black men of the past, their thoughts 
and their deeds. Spingarn, on the 
other hand, had set out to prove the 
Negro’s mental capacity. The evi- 
dence he sought was to be found in 
the books written by Negroes. While 
Schomburg went for anything by or 
about Negroes, Spingarn confined 
himself to items by Negroes, and the 
collections which grew from their ex- 
citing, sometimes breath-taking quests 
retain this line of distinction. 

The Schomburg Collection in the 
New York Public Library, purchased 
at the token price of $10,000, grew 
under Schomburg and succeeding cu- 
rators to the status of a branch library 
in the New York City system. The 
collection which Schomburg estab- 
lished at Fisk University in Nashville, 
Tennessee, was heavily augmented, 
following Schomburg’s return to New 
York, by the University’s purchase of 
Willis D. Weatherford’s large library 
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of books about the Negro in the 
South. More recently the future of 
this Fisk Collection of Negroana has 
been assured by an endowment of 
$10,000 set up by Mrs. E. R. Alex- 
ander in honor of her husband, a Fisk 
alumnus. In addition to the endow- 
ment, the interest of which will be 
used to buy important books, the E. 
R. Alexander gift has included hun- 
dreds of rare items acquired outright 
for the collection by the donor. 
Spingarn’s Collection, meanwhile, 
has gone to the Mooreland Room of 
Howard University Library in Wash- 
ington, D. C. As in the case of 
Schomburg’s sale of his heart's treas- 
ure, the price of purchase was merely 
a token, though in this instance the 
amount may have been two or three 
times larger. But Spingarn set no 
price on the library to which he had 
devoted a major part of his adult life. 
How could he? It was Mrs. Dorothy 
Porter, curator of Howard’s Negro 
collection, who suggested the figure. 
Howard’s Mooreland Room al- 
ready owned a priceless collection of 
books on the Negro. With the ad- 
dition of the Spingarn library and 
under the direction of its dedicated 
curator Howard’s Negro collection is 
perhaps unmatched. Certainly it is 
unexcelled. But library collections 
are not static, and no one can predict 
the next windfall. Who, for ex- 
ample, will inherit the books, letters 
and papers of W. E. B. DuBois? 
What will become of the scrap books, 
journals, pamphlets and correspond- 
ence of Charles W. Chesnutt ? Where 
else will veins of gold be discovered ? 
Meanwhile several bustling new 
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collections are proudly shaking their 
shoulders and gathering strength. In 
January of 1950, the year of the 25th 
anniversary of the New York Public 
Library's Schomburg Collection, Yale 
University dedicated the James Wel- 
don Johnson Memorial Collection of 
Negro Arts and Letters founded by 
Carl Van Vechten. This one had 
been incubating since Carl Van Vech- 
ten began assembling material for his 
novel Nigger Heaven in the ‘20's. 
One of the discoverers of the New 
Negro in renaissance Harlem, Van 
Vechten was also a novelist of high 
esteem and a foremost chronicler 
of the sophistication of his era. At 
the same time and in the manner of 
his best known hero, Peter Whiffle, 
he was a born and unregenerated col- 
lector. In his active life as a writer 
and man of the arts he had collected 
everything from birds’ eggs to mod- 
ern paintings. When he started gath- 
ering Negro lore, he couldn't stop. 
He placed his Negro collection at 
Yale on the grounds that young white 
students would find a knowledge of 
the Negro’s contribution to the arts 
surprisingly interesting and instruc- 
tive. He has been responsible for 
placing half a dozen other notable 
collections in leading libraries. His 
specialty is of course the 20th cen- 
tury, and future biographers of Ethel 
Waters, Langston Hughes, Zora 
Neale Hurston, William Grant Still, 
Jerome Peterson and a score of their 
contemporaries will have to go to 
Yale to consult the boxes and boxes 
of material Mr. Van Vechten has as- 
sembled on each. But the great con- 
tribution that gave this collection 
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meaning and importance came with 
the literary effects of James Weldon 
Johnson. In the notes and corre- 
spondence of that poet, scholar and 
statesman a certain span of the Ne- 
gro’s cultural history is documented. 

In this kind of treasure Atlanta 
University, too, is well-heeled. A 
decade ago Harold Jackman began 


sending them a few things he had 


saved. In the days of the Harlem 
awakening Mr. Jackman had been se- 
lected as the college student to repre- 
sent the New Negro and it was whis- 
pered that he had provided the visual 
image of the hero of Carl Van Vech- 
ten's Nigger Heaven, though not the 
prototype in other ways. In any 
case Mr. Jackman was part of the 
awakening and he collected programs, 
pictures, pamphlets, books, auto- 
graphs, and his interesting but mod- 
est collection at Atlanta grew steadily. 
When his friend Countee Cullen died 
in 1946, he gave the collection that 
name in memory of the poet. Soon 
thereafter, a flowering of the interest 
thus awakened, no doubt, Atlanta 
University went all out for its Negro 
collection by purchasing the Henry P. 
Slaughter Collection of books on 
slavery and its aftermath. 

The founder of this handsome li- 
brary is a bibliophile in the oldest and 
most colorful tradition. The key 
questions in the back of his mind had 
to do with slavery, however. As a 
boy in Kentucky in the decades fol- 
lowing emancipation, he grew puz- 
zled. How did slaves find out they 
were free? Who told them? What 
did they do after they heard the 
news? The answers his school teacher 
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gave him did not satisfy. 

Years later when he went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a civil service em- 
ployee and still later when he began 
to edit the Negro Odd Fellows Jour- 
nal, he set about to find his own an- 
swers. He began to buy books on 
slavery. When Wall Street invest- 
ments turned out well, he found him- 
self in a position to buy more ex- 
tensively. Before he knew what had 
happened, he was a book collector, 
whole hog, and slavery was his field. 

Slavery led him to books and prints 
on the origin and background of the 
slaves, on such friends of the slaves 
as John Brown, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and their kind, on the children 
of the slaves, etc. If you stand on the 
issue of slavery and look in every di- 
rection, you discover that the view 
is fairly extensive. 

But libraries of Negroana are not 
collected in a vacuum. Slaughter’s 
is a good illustration. His first wife 
could not survive his book collecting 
zeal. Because her husband put all his 
money into his library, he was habit- 
ually clad in frayed raiment. Be- 
cause he wouldn't buy a hat, he 
couldn’ take her out socially. When 
she could endure this no longer, she 
made a bargain with him. She would 
lend him money with which to buy a 
derby if he would accompany her to a 
dinner which meant a lot to her. He 
felt ashamed of himself for past 
neglects and agreed readily. She put 
the money in his hand and he started 
for the haberdashery on the afternoon 
of the dinner. 
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On the way he passed a bookstore. 
He paused. A sale was in progress. 
He had enough time. He could 
glance quickly at what they were of- 
fering. Presently his eyes fell on a 
rare, two-volume work absolutely es- 
sential to his library. Perhaps the 
dealer would set it aside for Slaugh- 
ter. Shyly, almost on tip-toe, the lit- 
tle man entered the store. Unfortu- 
nately the book seller could not hold 
the volumes. It was now or never. 
To accommodate Slaughter, however, 
he would reduce the price of the 
books somewhat. 

Perhaps it was the devil that put 
the figure into the dealer's mind, but 
the price he asked was exactly the 
amount Slaughter’s wife had ad- 
vanced for a derby. Slaughter had 
no choice. He was lost. After buy- 
ing the books he continued to the 
haberdashery and begged a hat box. 
In this he hid his two prize volumes 
and went home. In_ the hall way 
of the house he placed the box on a 
table. But the gleam in his eye be- 
trayed him. His wife walked di- 
rectly to the table and lifted the box. 
The weight told the story. That eve- 
ning she went home to her mother, 
and in the years that followed, un- 
checked by the hand of woman, save 
his cook, Slaughter gradually filled 
every room and closet of the whole 
house with the book and art treasures 
of Negra histery. It was a high price 
to pay for a great collection, but some 
bibliographiles would probably say, 
remembering the special excitements 
of collecting, that it was worth it. 
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The mighty abolitionist, Theodore Weld, passed 
the supreme test when he acknowledged his 


wife’s own race relations 


AN ABOLITIONIST 
AND HIS NEGRO NEPHEWS 


BY MARY ANTHONY 


HE LEAST KNOWN of the 

leading Abolitionists, but now 

heralded as the greatest single 
influence in the anti-slavery move- 
ment in America, is Theodore Dwight 
Weld, who devoted the greater part 
of his life to his “Crusade for Ne- 
gro Freedom.” 

Recent evidence (a trunk full of 
family letters accidentally found in a 
farmhouse attic near Allston, Massa- 
chusetts) reveals that Weld put his 
equalitarian idealism to the strong- 
est test when he openly acknowledged 
two Negro relatives, sons of his 
wife's South Carolina slave-holding 
brother. 

Weld went even further. He took 
the two boys into his Boston home 
and helped them to continue their 
educations, lived to see them become 
leaders in their own rights. 

So well did the publicity-shy Weld 
cover up his activities in behalf of 
Negro slaves, that he was, until a 
few years ago, virtually unknown 
even among historians. He _ took 
great pains to avoid cities, working 
in rural districts. His antislavery 
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writings were published anonymously. 
He never accepted an office of au- 
thority in the movement or would 
he appear as a speaker at conven- 
tions and other publicized gather- 
ings. Yet, this mighty crusader is 
described by the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography as not only the great- 
est of the abolitionists, but also ‘‘one 
of the greatest figures of his time.” 

Fredrick Douglass called Weld’s 
book, S/avery As It Is, as influential 
in the early period of the antislavery. 
movement as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom's Cabin was in a later 
day. 

It was from Weld and his New 
York group, rather than from Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison that the most 
effective antislavery impulse came, 
and even as an orator, only Wendell 
Phillips was his rival, according to 
Benjamin P. Thomas, whose new 
book, Theodore Weld, is the first 
biography ever to be written about 
the man. 

The supreme test, the one which 
proved that Theodore Weld had the 


power of his own convictions, came 
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after his work as a crusader for free- 
dom had ended. At the close of the 
Civil War and the passage of the 
Thirteenth Amendment, Weld, like 
many other Abolitionists, returned to 
his normal pursuits. 

He purchased a home in Fair- 
mount, a little town near Boston 
which was later consolidated with 
Hyde Park and is now a part of 
Greater Boston. There he moved his 
wife, Angelina, his son, Charles 
Stuart and his wife's sister, Sarah 
Grimke. All three of the adult mem- 
bers of the Weld household taught 
at the Young Ladies’ Boarding School 
at Lexington, one of the institutions 
operated by Weld’s good friend, the 
homeopathic and hydropathic prac- 
titioner, Dr. Dioclesian Lewis. 

When the school burned down 
three years later, they were left with- 
out employment. It was during that 
fateful year that Angelina, while 
browsing through a Boston newspa- 
per, ran across an article about a 
brilliant colored lad who was making 
an unusual record at Lincoln Univer- 
sity, a school for Negroes at Oxford, 
Pennsylvania. 

Angelina was intrigued by such 
high praise for one of the newly- 
freed, but the thing which caught her 
startled eye was the boy's name— 
Archibald Grimke. It is an unusual 
name, Grimke. At first the good 
woman thought that the boy might 
be one of the Grimkes’ freed slaves 
who had taken the family name, but 
the more she thought about it the 
more she wondered. The student 
might be more than a slave, he might 
even be a relative. The Grimke sis- 
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ters had a brother, Henry, who had 
remained in their home state of South 
Carolina until his death. They knew 
little about his life, less about his 
family. 

Terrified, Angelina finally con- 
fided her suspicions to the other mem- 
bers of her family. After a serious 
fireside council, it was agreed that 
Angelina should write to the youth 
and ask him what his relationship 
was to them—if any. For after all, 
hadn’t they preached the brotherhood 
of man? Hadn't they spent years 
fighting for the rights of Negroes? 
Hadn't the Grimke sisters, them- 
selves daughters of a slaveholder, 
campaigned against slavery for 
years ? 

In time Archibald Grimke an- 
swered Angelina's letter. Yes, he 
was the son of Henry Grimke and 
Nancy Weston, a comely family slave. 
There were two more boys, Francis 
James, who was also a student at Lin- 
coln, and John, still in South Caro- 
lina with their mother. 

After further deliberation, the 
Weld household decided to publicly 
own the dark offsprings of Henry 
and renew the relationship. They 
wrote again to the boy telling him 
that they would not dwell on the 
past, it could not be helped, but that 
they were accepting the strange situa- 
tion and intended to make the most 
of it. They were glad, the letter 
stated, that the boys had kept the 
good name of Grimke and hoped that 
they would never dishonor it. 

Accompanied by Charles, Angelina 
went to the school -that June to at- 
tend the commencement. She stayed 
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on several days, getting better ac- 
quainted with the youngsters whom 
she described later as “handsome, in- 
telligent and gentlemanly.” From 
them she got the whole pitiful story. 

When Henry Grimke died, the 
three Negro boys were put into the 
custody of Grimke’s white son, Mon- 
tague, their own half brother. With 
the Proclamation of Emancipation 
came freedom, and the mother took 
her children and cared for them the 
best way she could. 

When the wife of Gilbert Pills- 
bury, Mayor of Charleston during re- 
construction days, opened a school 
for colored children, the Grimke 
boys were given their first opportu- 
nity to receive an education. Through 
the interest and efforts of Mrs. Pills- 
bury, they were eventually sent North 
to live with white families who prom- 
ised to send them to school in ex- 
change for the work that they would 
do. When the good lady learned 
that the families were failing to keep 
their part of the bargain, she got two 
of the lads, Archibald and Francis 
James, admitted to Lincoln Univer- 
sity, despite their poor educational 
backgrounds. 

The youths worked as waiters and 
taught in small Negro schools in the 
South during the summers to earn 
their tuition, and during the school 
year they became student-teachers at 
Lincoln. The oldest boy, Archibald, 
also worked as a librarian. So im- 
pressed was one of the school’s white 
professors by the aptitude of young 
Archibald that he wrote about him to 
his friend, Congressman Samuel Shel- 
labarger of Ohio. He, in turn, gave 
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rise to the syndicated article that had 
brought the Grimke nephews to the 
attention of Angelina via the Boston 
newspaper. 

The trip to Lincoln University was 
a harrowing—and enlightening—ex- 
perience for Angelina Grimke Weld. 
And she was ill all the following 
summer. But before she left the 


_ campus, Angelina had bravely invited 


her nephews to visit the Weld home 
in Hyde Park. The boys accepted 
eagerly. 

Pooling their meager resources to- 
gether, Archibald and Francis James 
dressed themselves in what they 
hoped would be fitting the station of 
their famous white relatives, and ar- 
rived at the conservative Hyde Park 
home in high silk hats, canes and 
custom-made boots. Despite their 
bizarre appearance, they were wel- 
comed by the Welds and the white 
community, and soon found them- 
selves following the New England 
routine of simple living. 

Both boys were graduated from 
Lincoln University in 1870, and with 
the benevolent aid of Uncle Theo- 
dore, Aunt Angelina and Aunt Sarah, 
they were able to continue their edu- 
cation at the best schools in the na- 
tion. 

Francis James was graduated from 
the Princeton Theological Seminary 
eight years later, and for nearly 50 
years was pastor of the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was also a trustee 
of Howard University and a member 
of the American Negro Academy. 

Archibald Henry Grimke went 
even further. Obtaining his M.A. 
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degree from Lincoln, he entered the 
Harvard Law School where he te- 
ceived his LL.B. in 1874 and began 
a successful law practice in Boston. 
For a while after Archibald married, 
he lived in Hyde Park and often left 
his small daughter—whom he had 
named Angelina Weld Grimke after 
his Aunt—with the elder Welds 
when he was away on business trips. 

So attached did the couple become 
to their great niece that Theodore 
Weld bequeathed her $850. The 
money, his will specified, was to be 
used for the education of the little 
girl, and according to evidence found 
in Weld’s letters, the Abolitionist 
took great pains to make it plain that 
the child's father, Archibald Grimke, 
was his nephew. 

Little Angelina was educated in 
the best Northern schools, including 
the Girls Latin School of Boston and 
the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics. She also taught school, but 
is best known for her work as a poet 
(The Black Finger), and a three act 
play (Rachel), written in 1921. 

Both Angelina and Sarah died be- 
fore their nephews attained their 
greatest renown, but Theodore Weld, 
who lived to be 91, saw Archibald 
become as ardent a crusader against 
racial discrimination, race prejudice 
and the double standard of sex moral- 
ity (of which he was a victim), as he, 
Theodore Weld, was an Abolitionist. 

Archibald was president of the 
local chapter of the NAACP, vice- 
president of the National organiza- 
tion, and a member of its board of 
trustees. He was editor of the Negro 
paper, the Hub, which was published 
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in Boston at that time, and contrib- 
uted many articles to newspapers and 
periodicals. Best known of his books 
are his excellent biographies of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and Charles 
Sumner. 

In 1894 Archibald was alternate 
delegate to Henry Cabot Lodge at the 
Republican national convention, and 
in the same year was appointed to a 
four-year term as consul to the Negro 
republic of Santo Domingo by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Negro Acad- 
emy for 13 years, and -wor. countless 
honors, chief among which was the 
Spingarn medal. 

The Grimke brothers did indeed 
bring honor to the family name. 
Whether or not their acceptance so 
wholeheartedly into the white family 
brought hardships and embarrass- 
ments, is not known. Perhaps Theo- 
dore Weld’s lifetime dislike for pub- 
licity and his successful avoidance of 
open participation in organizations 
and movements, served him well in 
this phase of his life. At any rate, 
his biographer makes no mention of 
either difficulties or regrets as a result 
of the drastic decision to accept the 
Negro relatives. 

“Recognition of these colored 
nephews and the advancement of 
their education was a fitting climax 
to the lives of Theodore and Ange- 
lina Weld and Sarah Grimke,” writes 
Benjamin Thomas in his biography 
of Theodore Weld. “It was as though 
fate had decreed for them a supreme 
trial of their sincerity, an ordeal by 
fire, where constancy assured the 
carrying forward of their ideals.” 
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Accused of “fronting for Communists, 
Josh White tells his story of how he was 


” singer 


fooled and misled by left wingers 


I WAS A SUCKER 
FOR THE 
COMMUNISTS 


BY JOSH WHITE 


RTISTS are not often smart 
about politics. We know 
mighty little about the ins and 

outs of movements and parties. But 
we're apt to have strong feelings and, 
therefore, are easy prey for anyone 
who appeals to our sense of justice 
and decency. 

In recent years a lot of us have 
been drawn by our heartstrings into 
groups fixed up to look like noble 
causes which were later found to be 
subversive. I regret and I suspect 
that many artists share the same deep 
regret with me, that an effective ex- 
posure of Communistic activities in 
the theatrical and musical fields has 
not been made long before now. 

I have never knowingiy belonged 
to or supported any organization de- 
signed to overthrow the government 
of the United States. But I did, on 
many occasions, appear at benefits 
and rallies which I was led to be- 
lieve were for worthwhile causes. I 
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did not even suspect that some of 
them were Communist-inspired. I 
did, on some occasions, sign petitions 
against lynching or poll tax or other 
evils. 

Dozens of other artists of all races 
and colors, I have no doubt, have 
also given their names and talent and 
time under the innocent impression 
that they were on the side of charity 
and equality. I am still on that side. 
The fact that Communists are exploit- 
ing grievances for their own purposes 
does not make those grievances any 
less real. 

I know what injustice and dis- 
crimination and Jim Crowism mean. I 
know these things not as theories, but. 
as cruel facts that I've seen and suf- 
fered in my own life. Against these 
things I have protested and will go 
on protesting, because I love my coun- 
try and want to see it a better, more 
tolerant place to live in. I'm proud 
of the fact that, under our system 
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of freedom, everyone is able to speak 
out—or in my case, to sing out— 
against what we consider wrong and 
for what we consider right. 

I am what's called a folk singer. 
I was a folk singer long before I 
knew what it’s called. Even when I 
was a boy I made up and sang songs 
of ordinary people, trying to convey 
their joys and sorrows, their griev- 
ances and their hopes. In this I was 
expressing not only my own senti- 
ments but the feelings of humble 
people generally, whatever their color 
or their names. 

A folk singer, it seems to me, is 
the voice and the conscience of his 
time and audience. He tries to put 
into words and music what those 
around him feel. This I shall con- 
tinue to do, with God’s help, as long 
as there is suffering and discrimina- 
tion around me and freedom and 
equality to be won. 

But that’s not Communism, even 
if Communists try to use us for their 
own foul ends. As I see it, it’s sim- 
ple Christianity. And I say this as 
the son of a minister brought up in 
a religious family. I say this as the 
father of four daughters and a son 
whom my wife and I are trying to 
bring up as patriotic and religious 
Americans—which is to say, as decent 
human beings. 

I was seven years old when I left 
my home in Greenville, S. C., to help 
support myself and my family. My 
job was to lead a blind man while 
playing the tambourine. Before I was 
+ght years old I knew what it meant 
ww be kicked and abused. Before I 
vas nine years old I had seen two 
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lynchings. I got to hate Jim Crow 
for what it did to me personally and 
because Jim Crow is an insult to 
God's creatures and a violation of the 
Christian beliefs taught by my father. 

That's how I became a folk sing- 
er. I discovered that I had some 
talent for putting together words and 
fitting them with tunes on my guitar. 
When I was about 16 a man from 


Chicago convinced my mother and 


father to let me record some songs. 
I recorded under the title of Joshua 
White, the singing Christian. My 
mother received $100 and no royal- 
ties, for 28 recordings. After that I 
went on the radio. Of course I was 
thrilled by the career opening up for 
me—but I was even more thrilled 
by the chance to tell my fellow 
Americans thru my songs about the 
wrongs that needed righting. 

After that I had some bad luck. I 
hurt my hand in an accident and for 
five years it remained paralyzed. Be- 
cause I couldn't play, I felt as if I had 
been struck dumb. The doctors 
wanted to cut off three fingers, but I 
was stubborn—just hoped and prayed 
for a cure, meanwhile doing all kinds 
of jobs—running an elevator—any- 
thing—to keep alive. Then the paral- 
ysis ended. I got a role in a play— 
John Henry—in which Paul Robeson 
had the lead. 

I have a great admiration for Mr. 
Robeson as an actor and great singer, 
but if what I read in the papers is 
true, I feel sad over the help he’s 
been giving to people who despise 
America. He has a right to his 
opinions, but when he or anybody 
pretends to talk for a whole race, 
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he’s kidding himself. His statement 
that Negroes would not fight for their 
country, against Soviet Russia or any 
other enemy, is both wrong and an 
insult. Because I stand ready to fight 
Russia or any enemy of America. 

There are some Communists 
among Negroes, just as there are 
among other Americans. But they 
don’t speak for the rest of us, any 
more than white Communists speak 
for white Americans. I’m told that 
the proportion of Negro members in 
the Communist fold is even smaller 
than the proportion of other races, 
and that says a lot for their common 
sense. 

When Communists and their kind 
talk about ‘democracy’ and ‘‘equali- 
ty,’ they are using double talk. They 
use good words in their own topsy- 
turvy way, to cover up bad intentions. 
But for simple folk who don’t know 
the art of turning words inside out, it 
takes time to catch on. Anyhow, after 
John Henry, 1 was pretty well 
launched. I made two albums, the 
Chain Gang Album by Josh White 
and His Carolinians, and another by 
myself I called Southern Exposure. 
Gradually I began to rise in my pro- 
fession. 

At that point, I suppose, my name 
began to have some value for pub- 
licity purposes, to attract a crowd and 
raise money. All kinds of invitations 
came to me and, when they sounded 
right, I was happy to accept. Many 
times, between my professional 
shows, I'd go to perform where my 
only reward was the belief that I was 
helping some good cause. When I re- 
ceived invitations from men I trusted, 
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or groups with fine-sounding titles and 
lists of prominent citizens on their 
letterheads, asking for my time or 
signature, I gladly agreed. Inside me 
I felt I was doing a little to extend 
the area of freedom, in my native 
South, and in the world generally. 

Many of the organizations were 
genuine. Some others, as I learned 
the hard way, were phony false-face 
political rackets, exploiting my eager- 
ness to fight injustice. I didn’t be- 
come aware of this, however, until 
about 1947. 

I was in California at the time. 
In the newspapers I came across a list 
of committees organizations 
which the attorney general had just 
labeled ‘subversive.’ And I learned 
that a number of them were organiza- 
tions for whom I had performed in 
the course of years, without knowing 
their character. 

It was an awful blow. I realized 
that I had been played for a sucker. 
The love I have for America, the 
land of my birth, which has given 
me every opportunity, is far too great 
to permit of any other allegiance. I 
am solely devoted to the principle of 
a democracy like ours, that stands for 
the welfare of all its people regard- 
less of race, creed or color. My one 
consolation, as I think back to the 
many nights I gave to concealed sub- 
versive groups, is that I never sang 
anything I didn’t believe. Often I 
sang the powerful song, Strange 
Fruit, which is an indictment of the 
horror of lynching. But I always fol- 
lowed it with what I call the answer 
to Strange Fruit—The House 1 Live 
In—or What Is America to Me?, 
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which exrressed the other side of the 
story—my profound love for our 
America. 

Why shouldn’t a Negro artist— 
and for that matter any decent per- 
son—raise his voice against lynching ? 
Here's how the song S/range Fruit, 
goes: 

Southern trees bear a strange 
fruit 

Blood on the leaves and blood 
at the root 


Black bodies swinging in thi 

Southern breeze 

Strange fruit hanging on the 
popular trees. 
Pastoral scene of the gallant 

South 

Of the bulging eyes and the 

(wisted mouth 

Scent of magnolias sweet and 
fresh 

And the sudden smell of 
burning flesh. 

Here is a fruit for the crows 
to pluck 

For the rain to water and for 
the wind to suck 

For the sun to rot, for the 
lrees Lo drop 

Ob, here is a Strange and bit- 
fer crop. 

My records of this song have sold 
big. If they helped make my fellow 
Americans more aware of the evil, 
I am pleased. But then I would in- 
sist on also performing The Howse | 
Live In, which seems to me to ex- 
press the things for which all good 
Americans are ready to stake their 
lives if necessary. Here's how it goes: 


What is America to me? 


A name, a home, a flag 1 see, a 
certain word, democracy. 
What is America to me? 
The house 1 live in 
A dream that must come true 
A land of food and shelter— 
and there's work for all to do 
The right to earn a living 
To make us really free 
_ Where everyone is working 
That's America to me. 
The house I Live in—the 
tame for black and white 
My country right or wrong— 
If is u rong to set it right 
A land where all are equal : 
The house I want to see 
Where all will have our free- 
That's America to me. 
The loved ones we remember 

—who fought that we might live 

The nameless unsung heroes 
who gave all that one could give 

Defenders of our freedoms— 
the women and the men 

Who love the house we live in 
but won't come home again. 

The house I live in to cherish 
and to love 

To make a worthy dwelling— 
in the image they dream of 

A welcome on the doorstep— 
for everyone to see 

And a window to the future 

That's America to me. 

I believe that no one who sings 
such songs honestly, from the heart, 
can be a Communist. They're songs 
that put a high value on human life 
and on personal freedom. 

Some months ago I made a con- 
cert tour in Europe. I was both 
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amazed and annoyed that, somehow 
only one of my dozens of recordings 
was being circulated in those coun- 
tries, namely, Strange Fruit. Wher- 
ever I appeared, the audiences re- 
quested me to sing it. 

But I refused and I told my audi- 
ence why. I tried to make them un- 
derstand that America is the best and 
freest country in the world. It is the 
kind of democracy that makes it pos- 
sible to fight injustice and to achieve 
progress. 

It's one thing to complain of 
lynching in America, where your list- 
eners know that it does not detract 
from your loyalty and love for your 
country. It seemed to me quite an- 
other thing to complain of it abroad, 
where the listeners might think it’s 
the whole story. Jim Crow and the 
rest of it, we all know, are on the 
decline. More and more Americans 
are ashamed of it and doing some- 
thing about it. In any case, it’s our 
family affair, to be solved by Amer- 
icans in the peaceful, democratic 
American way. 

In some of those European cities 
I was interviewed by reporters. I 
spoke of my pride in our country, and 
denied the libel that my people would 
not fight and die to defend America. 

In the midst of all this, I got the 
news that I was being attacked back 
home as ‘‘fronting for the Commu- 
nists.” Considering that I was doing 
the very opposite, that was quite a 
blow. So I cut short my tour in order 
to return and expose that lie. 
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My entertainment for these sub- 
versive groups was innocent on my 
part, and is far in the past. I am 
concerned, however, for my wife and 
children. 

About two years ago my boy, who 
was then seven and is gifted musical- 
ly, gave a concert in Chicago at Or- 
chestra Hall. Among other things he 
sang Marching Down Freedom Road, 
and that’s a fine, rousing plea for 
true democracy. He also sang The 
Lord’s Prayer, one of his favorites, 
which he sings often in his Sunday 
school. But some paper, believe it 
or not, said the child was Commu- 
nistic. It took us some time to get 
over the insult. 

As long as my voice and spirit 
hold out, I shall keep on singing of 
the hope, joys and grievances of ordi- 
nary folk. I shall stand shoulder to 
shoulder with those who are pushed 
around and humiliated and dis- 
criminated against, no matter what 
their race or creed may be. That, as 
I see it, is the least I can do for the 
country we all cherish. 

But those who would tear down 
our America, those who hold a dou- 
ble allegiance, those who turn words 
upside down and inside out in sup- 
port of a foreign tyranny—they’re my 
enemies. 

I know the blemishes on Ameri- 
can civilization. I think we should 
all devote ourselves to removing 
them, not merely because they give 
aid and comfort to the Communists, 
but because they're wrong. 
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Despite her 75 years, Mary McLeod Bethune wages an 
unceasing fight for Negroes and both opponents and 


friends pay respectful attention 


Queen Mary: 


Champion of Negro Women 


BY GENEVIEVE FORBES HERRICK 


OME time ago in the lobby of 

Washington’s Mayflower Hotel 

I came upon a friend, bound as 
I was for a dinner honoring a dis- 
tinguished woman government offi- 
cial. I suggested we sit together. I 
always enjoy a visit with her, for she 
is a woman of attainment, head of a 
powerful organization of 800,000 
women, founder-president of one col- 
lege and possessor of honorary de- 
grees from half a dozen others. 

We were early. I led the way toa 
table up front and asked the two 
gentle-faced women already there if 
we might join them. They gave us a 
friendly nod and we sat down. 

Presently, after some conversation 
with her companion, one of the 
women whispered softly to me that 
her friend had asthma; she feared that 
the vibrations of the loud-speaker, di- 
rectly above us, might bring on an at- 
tack. I said I'd never heard that 
theory and urged them to remain. A 
few moments later she repeated her 
worries, this time in a louder voice. 


Still I didn’t tumble. 
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The third time she was more ur- 
gent. She was sorry, but they'd sim- 
ply have to find seats farther from the 
amplifier. They bowed, rather elab- 
orately, and left. 

Suddenly I saw through the asthma 
alibi. For my companion was a black 
woman, probably the most influential 
black woman, and certainly one of the 
blackest, in the country. 

I fumbled for the right words to 
relieve her embarrassment. She found 
them, to relieve mine. 

“T feel sorry for them.’’ Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, friend of the high and 
the humble of both races, spoke with 
compassion. Then, thoughtfully, and 
with some satisfaction: 

“Twenty years ago they wouldn't 
have bothered to think up that ridic- 
ulous story. They'd have jumped up 
the minute I sat down. We've made 
progress—some progress.” 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune—- 
nearly everybody uses the full, rhyth- 
mic name—has not only witnessed 
progress, she has helped make it. 
Today, at 75, this woman—born in a 
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cabin on a South Carolina plantation 
to parents not long out of slavery—is 
loved, and feared, and followed. 

She is loved and revered by hun- 
dreds of graduates of Bethune-Cook- 
man College in Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida, which she founded 46 years ago. 
She is frequently feared by public 
officials and private employers the na- 
tion over who realize her power and 
recognize her persistence in her fight 
for her race. She is followed, almost 
to a woman, by the 800,000 members 
vf the National Council of Negro 
Women, which she founded in 1935, 
and from whose continuous presi- 
dency she retired last November. 

Mary McLeod Bethune may not 
make the headlines, like a Marian 
Anderson, a Joe Louis, or a Ralph 
Bunche—who overcame their hazard 
of color to achieve outstanding per- 
sonal success against white competi- 
tion. But she will find a place in 
history, not so much on account of 
what she has accomplished for her- 
self, which is plenty, but because of 
what she, as a Negro, has done for 
America’s 13,000,000 Negroes, and 
for what she has inspired them to do 
for themselves. 

Mrs. Bethune can whip up a reg- 
ular Old Testament wrath when the 
rights of Negroes are challenged. 
When she herself is treated shabbily, 
she keeps her temper, striving al- 
ways to “‘meet personal humiliation 
with grace and dignity.” And some- 
times with a dash of shrewd humor. 

For instance, that time she was in 
the parlor car of a train up North. 
The conductor came up the aisle, call- 
ing out, ‘Tickets, please.” 
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At her chair, he commanded: 
“Gimme your ticket, Auntie.” 


She continued to read, “Hey, 
gimme your ticket, Auntie.” She 
turned a page of her book. He 


shouted, “Auntie, hand over your 
ticket!” She looked up, in feigned 
surprise and said calmly, but so others 
could hear: 

“And which of my sister's sons are 
you, John or Joe?” 

She recalls with relish that “the 
passengers roared with laughter, the 
conductor got pretty red, and said, 
oh, so politely, ‘May I have your 
ticket?” 

As she acts out the incident, she 
adds ringingly, ‘I have no inferiority 
complex.” Far from it. Her organ- 
like voice rises to a proud crescendo: 
‘‘My mother was a descendant of Af- 
rican tribal rulers. She held her head 
high.” 

The daughter, too, holds her head 
high. It is a massive, majestic head, 
framed in white hair. As she sits in 
the great chair in her office, a blue 
silk robe flung over her broad shoul- 
ders like a ceremonial mantle, aides 
grouped deferentially around her, 
Mary McLeod Bethune might, her- 
self, be an African queen. 

Mrs. Bethune employs no “‘ghost’’ 
to write her talks and articles and the 
column which she conducts in the 
Chicago Defender, a Negro newspa- 
per. Others, with more time, may 
furnish the facts and figures. She 
alone weaves them into the fabric of 
words. Her prose is frequently pic- 


turesque and poetic, as when she 
urges her people: “Be a Daniel. Take 
the vow of courage. 


Be militant. 
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But let the weapons of determination 
be coupled with the armor of justice 
and forgiveness.” 

She tells the story of her life with 
self-revelation and self-respect. Mary 
Jane McLeod, 15th child in a family 
of 17, was born on a plantation near 
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Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune 


Mayesville, South Carolina, July 10, 
1875. By the time she came along, 
her parents, who had continued to 
work “for the master’ after freedom, 
had earned five acres gf land, and 
what her mother called their own 
“vine and fig tree.” The fig tree 
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was really a cotton patch; the vine 
covered a rude cabin built by her 
father and the boys. 

Mary was 11 before the community 
had a school for colored children— 
a one-room affair established by the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. She 
walked the five miles each way every 
day. At night she taught her older 
brothers and sisters to read and write. 

Finishing the school’s limited 
course, she had no place to go but 
back to the cotton fields. But one 
sunny morning as the family worked 
in the field, her former teacher ap- 
peared. Another rural schoolteacher 
had written the Board of Missions 
that, by doing dressmaking on the 
side, she had saved enough money to 
give an education to a colored girl, 
“providing you can find one you 
know will make good.” 

Mrs. Bethune’s voice lingers over 
that prophetic phrase—'‘one you 
know will make good.” 

She pauses, and we are back in that 
cotton field, hearing the teacher say, 
“Aunt Patsy, we have chosen your 
Mary.” 

We see ‘Aunt Patsy’’ McLeod ex- 
tend her arms to heaven. We hear 
her reverent, joyous cry: ‘Thank 
you, Master.’’ (We know it is not 
the ‘master’ for whom she had 
worked to earn the five acres.) 

A few weeks later, Mary, who had 
never seen a train, boarded one to 
ride 150 bewildering miles to Con- 
cord, North Carolina, where, for 
eight years, she studied at Scotia Sem- 
inary. She then went to Chicago to 
spend two years at the Moody Bible 
Institute. For the first time in her 
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life she found hers the only black 
face in the group. It was, and still is, 
a challenge, and sometimes a painful 
experience. ‘White men’s eyes pierc- 
ing me, piercing. Some of them are 
kind eyes; others would like to be but 
are still afraid.” 

At Moody Institute, her mezzo- 
soprano voice (at 75 it still has the 
vibrancy of a cello) won her a place 
on the Gospel Choir Team that toured 
the Northwest. One day she was bil- 
leted at a farmhouse in a remote part 
of Minnesota, among the first of her 
race to come that way. As the farm- 
er's wife bustled about the kitchen, 
her small daughter sat in the parlor, 
fascinated by the strange lady. When 
the mother called, ‘‘Dinner’s ready, 
Miss McLeod,” the little girl burst 
out, “Mama, the lady’s got to wash 
her face and hands. They're awful 
dirty.” 

“I didn’t blame that little tot. She’d 
never seen a black face before.” Mrs. 
Bethune doesn’t wince at the word 
“black.” She regards bitterness as a 
worthless weapon. 

When she left Moody Institute, she 
turned to teaching. In 1897 she met 
and married a fellow teacher, Al- 
bertus Bethune. He died in 1919, 
leaving her one son, Albert, now on 
the faculty of his mother’s school. 

At mention of the school, she 
closes her eyes and, in the rhythm of 
a spiritual, chants: 

“I'd been dreaming, all my life, 
down yonder in the cotton fields, in 
the classroom, singing in the Chicago 
slums, dreaming, dreaming, of big 
buildings and little children — my 
own institution.”” She opens her eyes 
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and asks, ‘‘But where to put it?” 

In the South—there the need was 
greatest. And in an inexpensive com- 
munity—she had no money. These 
were the two firm lines in her blue- 
print. The rest she left to chance, 
which she prefers to call God. 

In Florida on a mission, she found 
some “friendly folks’ who directed 
her to a piece of land and a miser- 
able house she could rent for almost 
nothing. She had a “hunch”’ it was 
the right place. So one October day 
in 1904 found her in this shack at 
Daytona Beach. She had a dollar and 
a half; a few soapboxes for furniture; 
five little colored girls for pupils. 
She also had faith and gumption. 

With a flourish she founded the 
Daytona Educational and Industrial 
Training School, and became its presi- 
dent. She started a one-woman cam- 
paign for funds, going from door to 
door. To help out, she often sold 
fried fish and sweet-potato pies. No 
cook herself, she had friends provide 
the food, while she furnished one of 
her best commodities—salesmanship. 

At the end of a toilsome day vend- 
ing fish and education, she would 
wash out her one shirtwaist, cut new 
cardboard soles for her shoes, count 
her money, say her prayers, and go to 
sleep, ready for a new day. 

Money came in, but slowly. Mrs. 
Bethune invited the industrialist and 
philanthropist James N. Gamble, son 
of the founder of Procter & Gamble, 
to visit her project. Gamble had a 
winter home in Daytona Beach, and 
had been attracted to Mrs. Bethune’s 
struggling experiment because it was 
“a Christian effort on behalf of Ne- 
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‘years until his death. 


gro children.” When he entered her 
office, furnished with a wooden crate 
and a wobbly chair, he demanded 
sternly, “And where is this school of 
which you wish me to be a trustee?” 

She fired back: “In my mind, Mr. 
Gamble. And my soul.” 

He gave her financial assistance 
and advice, becoming chairman of the 
school board and so remaining for 20 
To him she 
gives great credit for the school’s de- 
velopment. In 1923 the former grade 
school for girls was merged with the 
Cookman Institute to become the 
Bethune-Cookman College. At the 
same time, it began to receive aid 
from the Board of Education for Ne- 
groes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Today the college is fully accred- 
ited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. It 
has a faculty of 100. Its 27 build- 
ings are dominated, appropriately, by 
Faith Hall. Its 1,000-odd regular 
students include three boys from 
Nigeria who are sons of tribal chiefs. 
Sixty-five per cent of its graduates are 
teachers. Five per cent are in profes- 
sions. Most of the others are skilled 
laborers, secretaries and in domestic 
service. 

Life at Bethune-Cookman hasn't 
always been placid. One Election 
eve, Ku-Klux Klansmen marched 
across the campus as a warning to Ne- 
gro teachers and older students not to 
vote. Mrs. Bethune ordered every 
light in all the buildings turned on 
and kept them burning until dawn. 
The next morning she led her flock to 
the polls, unmolested. 
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In reviewing the school’s growth, 
its founder puts first its most intangi- 
ble asset—her partnership with God. 

She says simply: 

“I believe in God, and so I believe 
in Mary Bethune.” 

When she says that, she is stating 
what is to her a plain fact; she’s been 
facing facts all her life. As a child 
she faced her first racial fact when 
she realized, with a shock, that ‘we 
Negroes are regarded as different.” 

She didn’t like that classification 
then; she doesn’t like it now. She 
points out that she doesn’t want to be 

Jim Crowed” into a back seat just 
oecause she’s black; nor does she want 
to be ushered into a front one simply 
because she’s not white, and “they 
want to palaver over me.” 

She does want, for herself and her 
people, what most of her people 
want: equality of opportunity in 
learning and earning, and in living. 
In the middle 30’s she felt that this 
opportunity, never very great, was 
slipping away—particularly the 
chance for the Negro to obtain em- 
ployment. Other Negro women all 
over the country were also troubled, 
but they did nothing about it. They 
had their clubs and societies, but there 
was no unity among the groups. 

By 1935, Mary Bethune had made 
her place as an educator. She was 60 
years old and she suffered greatly 
from asthma. But she felt there was 
still a job for her to do. 

On the fifth of December of that 
year, she summoned representatives 
of leading Negro women’s organiza- 
tions and outlined to them her plans, 
big plans, for a federation. Almost 
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singlehanded she founded the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, 
then went to work to put flesh on its 
paper frame. 

Every night a handful of women 
volunteers, their own day's work 
done, came to her small flat in Wash- 
ington and did all the clerical jobs 
which they couldn't afford to hire 
done. Mrs. Bethune did the talking 
and the walking, in an effort to sell 
the council to Negro women’s organ- 
izations. 

With very little money and limited 
personnel, the council decided to con- 
centrate on one problem, the prob- 
lem it considered the most pressing 
at the time—the growing unemploy- 
ment of Negroes. Mrs. Bethune re- 
calls how she ‘bothered’ government 
officials and testified at Congressional 
hearings, speaking now as the leader 
of organized Negro women. She laid 
a considerable piece of the ground- 
work on which, several years later, 
was to be established the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee—a ‘fed- 
eral group set up to work for the 
elimination of discrimination in em- 
ployment. This success made the 
council popular, and clubs all over 
the country began to sign up. 

Having done something for her 
people, she quickly followed through 
with a demand that they do some- 
thing for themselves, and launched a 
“Hold Your Job” campaign designed 
to impress on Negroes the need for 
good relations with their employers 
and fellow workers; and this attracted 
the attention of businessmen. White 
“angels” came forward; notably mil- 
lionaire Marshall Field III, who 


helped the council gets its headquar- 
ters in a mansion in one of the best 
Negro residential districts in the cap- 
ital. 

During World War II, the council 
worked for the admission of Negro 
women into all branches of the serv- 
ice on the same basis as other women. 
When Oveta Culp Hobby was ap- 
pointed director of the Women's 
Army Auxiliary Corps, many Negroes 
were disturbed by the selection of a 
woman from Texas. Many were ready 
to protest vigorously. 

Mrs. Hobby, aware of the problem, 
turned to Mrs. Bethune. After a 
series of conferences between the two 
women, Mrs. Bethune, satisfied that 
Mrs. Hobby’s place of birth did not 
condition her idea of justice, reported 
her conclusion so convincingly. that 
most council members withdrew their 
objections to the Hobby appointment. 

Subsequently, Mrs. Bethune be- 
came the only Negro member of the 
women’s committee selected to choose 
candidates for the first officers’ train- 
ing school for the corps. Mrs. Beth- 
une’s recommendations for the selec- 
tion of Negro candidates were so 
strict that she was criticized by some 
of her people. She insisted: 

“I won't vote for an unqualified 
girl just because her face is black.” 

Since the war the council has 
worked for such legislation as the 
anti-poll tax and the antilynching 
bills; a broadened Social Security pro- 
gram, and a bill for the establishment 
of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

Congressmen and businessmen, la- 
bor leaders and Cabinet members 
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know that when Mrs. Bethune walks 
into the office, she not only speaks for 
800,000 Negro women, but that most 
of those 800,000 speak for Mrs. Beth- 
une—the words she wants them to 
speak. 

Like every leader, she has her 
critics. Ironically, some of her most 
severe are the young Negro women 
whom she most wants to help. They 


‘ think she belongs to what they call 


the “Uncle Tom’’ school—in other 
words, that she is not militant 
enough. Mrs. Bethune, however, be- 
lieves that a series of little wins can 
add up to a great victory. 

Here's an example of her step-by- 
step strategy. She goes before South- 
ern legislators and asks, with as- 
sumed innocence: 

“Don’t you Want to let the Negroes 
learn to read?’ “they can make but 
one answer—"Yes.’ What she 
means, and of course they know it, 
is that she's going to fight to get 
Southern Negroes enough education 
so that some of them can step out of 
the cotton fields and into a business 
office. 

In spite of Northern critics and 
Southern foes, Mary McLeod Bethune 
has gone far in the South. She was 
perhaps the first Negro to receive an 
honorary degree from any white col- 
lege in the South—Rollins College at 
Winter Park, Florida, made the award 
last year. 

“First” and “only Negro” are fa- 
miliar phrases in her biography. As 
director of the Division of Negro Af- 
fairs of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, she was the only member of 
her race operating in that organiza- 
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tion at a top level. In 1939, typical 
of the seven years she spent with the 
administration, she traveled 35,000 
miles to address 41 meetings in 21 
states; dedicated six Youth Centers, 
and made three commencement ad- 
dresses—and all this at the age of 
64. At the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco, she was as- 
sociate consultant to the American 
delegation. After working hours she 
addressed 52 California meetings. 

Honors, awards, medals—she has 
them by the score. Some are mere 
token payments on a debt to a mem- 
ber of a minority group. Others are 
real tributes to a real leader—sex, 
color or race aside. 

She rejoices, too, in her collection 
of personal mementos of the fa- 
mous. She has a trunkful of auto- 
gtaphed photographs of international 
celebrities. Has known five Presidents. 


Ain’t They Purty! 


She has a boxful of Rockefeller 
dimes that she’s going to have made 
into a bracelet someday. During his 
winter sojourns in Florida the finan- 
cier got to be a friend. After John 
D. Rockefeller’s death his cousin gave 
her one of his favorite woolen 
scarves. She loves to wear it. She is 
also never seen without a cane, one of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s, which she 
asked for and received from Mrs. 
Roosevelt after his death. 

She first met the late President, 
through friendship with his wife, 
when he was governor of New York. 
She is fond of relating that when he 
was at the White House he would 
often ask her to consult with him on 
race problems and that his customary 
greeting was: 

“I’m always glad to see you, Mrs. 
Bethune, for you always come asking 
help for others—never for yourself.” 


I WAS ON TOP OF ROAN MOUNTAIN, Tennessee, the 
third Sunday in June—practically the only day of the year when 
anyone drives up the narrow, twisting road. That week-end hun- 
dreds of people came to see the magnificent display of wild rho- 
dodendron, acres and acres blooming in a setting of blue spruce 


against a background of mountains rolling to the horizon. 


When I 


returned to the hot, dusty parking area, crowded with cars from 
many states, I was struck by the rapt expression of a mountain 


woman. 


“Shore is purty,” she agreed. 


“Beautiful sight, isn’t it?’’ 1 said, 


“All them beautiful cars. Every 


year I come up here just to see them.” 
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Nancy Tanner, Reader's Digest 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


They Call Me Shorty 


F YOU are female and five-foot 
two or three, you are less than 
average height. If you are a bare 
five feet you are short. Anything un- 
der that should stay on a diet, wear 
platform shoes and see a psychiatrist 
every birthday. 

We down here aren’t complaining. 
With all of our shortcomings, we get 
along fairly well, but there are a few 
things that you higher ups should 
know, things that would keep us 
short folks from feeling so small and 
enable us to share a bit of your sun- 
shine and fresh air. 

For the first 20 years we profit by 
our stature. We pay half-fare for 
movies until we forget to shave or 
pop our bubble gum, and we don’t 
have to stoop in double-decked busses 
or crawl under barbed wire fences. 
But where a low wire in a pasture 
gives us momentary advantage over 
our taller brothers and sisters, a low 
railing in a balcony can raise havoc 
with a three-act play. 

There are, praise Allah, some ima- 
ginative souls that give more leg than 
lip service to the plus-midget popula- 
tion. They make up in a measure for 
those who rest their elbows on our 
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shoulders and make bad jokes about 
standing in non-existent holes. 

We are indeed grateful for con- 
struction companies that provide low 
opening for junior sidewalk super- 
intendents. We thank furniture 
manufacturers for barely-above-floor- 
level furniture, and auto makers for 
step-down cars—although we do wish 
they would put bigger peep holes in 
the steering wheels and/or add a 
lever to raise the front seat up as well 
as forward. 

As a member of the lowest minor- 
ity, one who knows what it means to 
be first in line and last waited upon 
(especially in butcher shops where 
showcases are surmounted by scales 
and ham hocks the size and shape of 
my head), I have a few grievances of 
my very own. 

1. Wall telephones that literally 
hang from ceilings. Possibly there 
are laws in high water states which 
regulate such things, but it is slightly 
embarrassing to yoo-hoo up the wall 
of busy gas stations in Vermont, and 
a little unladylike to shimmy up water 
pipes in order to reach depot phones 
in Tennessee. 

2. Suitcases, especially the ward- 
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robe type, that are nice, wide and 
handsome, but so high that when I 
reach for the handle and straighten 
up, they never leave the floor. 

3. Clerks who slip 31 inch nylons 
to 28 inch (leg length) girls who 
haven't a blessed thing to which to 
anchor girdle supporters but their 
ankle-strapped shoes. 

4. Half-slips that can be worn only 
to old-fashioned costume balls or as 
strapless underskirts, providing the 
wearer remembers to pull them up 
from the neck at regular intervals. 

5. Beauty parlor operators who use 
classified telephone books to heist 
children and unclassified adults to 
shampoo board workability. 

6. Cleaners who let less-than-five- 
footers struggle home with six-foot 
cleaning bags. 

7. Deep-seated divans that do not 
end at the natural bend of the knee. 
Result: either we sit on the edge and 
get a backache or sit back with legs 
shooting stiffly forward. 

Not all of our complaints are hard- 
ship cases. Sometimes our experi- 
ences are amusing, even though we 
are easily lost in a crowd and never 
see a parade from street level. I al- 
ways get a kick out of walking under 
the arm of the law, especially when it 
is restraining traffic, and for a while 


I took pride in my ability to ride ele- 
vated trains without benefit of over- 
head straps that are invariably too far 
overhead. 

I was coming home one night with 
a gang from the office, and the train, 
as usual, was crowded. And as usual, 
I was exposing a bit of my look-ma- 
no-hands_ exhibitionism when the 
train suddenly rounded a_ corner. 
Feeling myself going, I grabbed the 
nearest coat tail and swung out into 
space. I shall never forget the ex- 
pression on the face of that man as 
his gaze followed his garment and 
found me. 

After that, I clung to the safety of 
seat handles, or added my dress belt 
to high straps and hung in comfort. 

Being short can be an occupational 
handicap as well as a physical hazard. 
Some clerk jobs require a minimum 
height and libraries often want their 
workers to be able to reach at least 
the bottom shelves. 

Height is the main reason why I 
am not an ex-WAC today. Height 
kept me from being a policewoman, 
although goodness knows, I can shoot 
as straight down here and run as fast 
(maybe faster) than any flatfoot in 
this world or the next. 

And nobody, practically nobody, 
would walk under my arm. 


> 
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This 1s a quiet infiltration of Italian technicians and 
traders, holding key positions and getting 50 to 100 
per cent more pay than native workers 


ETHIOPIA’S FOURTH 
ITALIAN INVASION 


BY GRIFFITH J. DAVIS 


FTER all,” Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie recently told me, “Mus- 
solini’s Italy was merely the 

third Italy to invade Ethiopia.” 

The Lion of Judah feared that if 
the United Nations gave adjacent 
Eritrea back to the Italians—as it did 
Somaliland last April—it would be 
used again as another military spring- 
board. 

Although the present dangers of 
Italian troops marching into the an- 
cient black Empire are small, I noted 
during my recent visit that an omi- 
nous Fourth Invasion has already 
started ! 

It is a quiet invasion. There are no 
military troops slaughtering and gas- 
sing defenseless natives—at least not 
yet. It is one of infiltration. ““T-N-T” 
someone called it there—Technicians 
and traders. On the morning I inter- 
viewed His Imperial Majesty I saw 
signs of the quiet Fourth Invasion 
right in the Palace itself! 


GRIFFITH J. DAVIS, freelance pho- 
tographer-reporter, recently spent a month 
in Ethiopia on assignments for EBONY 
Magazine. He has also lived in Italy. 
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The Emperor's press aide had 
picked me up at my hotel. We drove 
to the Palace. When we walked to- 
ward the main entrance an_ Italian 
workman, dressed in overalls, strolled 
before us, tools in his hand. He 
seemed to move about unnoticed, 
completely free and unguarded. Later 
I learned that at least a dozen other 
Italians work on the Palace grounds. 
The chief mechanic in the Imperial 
Palace garage, an Italian, keeps the 
Emperor's 30 limousines in good 
shape. 

Inside the Palace I asked the slight 
57-year-old monarch what the official 
status was today between Ethiopia 
and Italy. This is what he said: 

“Diplomatic relations have not 
been resumed with Italy, not out of 
a sense of vengeance but in recogni- 
tion of Italy’s evidently unabated in- 
terest in the frontier areas of Ethio- 
pia.” 

Then he emphasized: “As long as 
Italy continues her pretensions and 
political intrigues in North East Afri- 
ca, Ethiopia cannot be expected to 
consider her a ‘new’ Italy.” 
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For the crafty King of Kings these 
were not entirely new or startling 
words. When he celebrated his 20th 
anniversary as Emperor of Ethiopia 
this fall, Haile Selassie recalled that 
five of these years (from May 5, 1936 
to May 5, 1941) were spent in en- 
forced exile abroad. He saw his peo- 
ple fight Italian machineguns with 
spears. He saw them gassed. He per- 
sonally pleaded before a conscience- 
heavy League of Nations in Geneva. 
But no one aided his struggle against 
fascism as today’s United Nations has 
aided Korea against communism. 

Now nearly a decade since Ethiopia 
became the first country of World 
War II to be “liberated,” the Im- 
perial Government continues to beat 
war drums. The English language 
weekly Ethiopian Herald, published 
by the government primarily for 
foreigners, seldom prints an issue 
without digging up some blackshirt 
atrocity of a decade ago. 

Through the government-owned 
press and radio no one is permitted 
to forget that Marshall Rodolfo Gra- 
ziani ordered the wholesale massacre 
which wiped out 30,000 Ethiopians 
in three days. Photographs, like the 
one showing a smiling young Italian 
holding the head of a slaughtered 
Ethiopian, have constantly appeared 
in current government literature. 

A picture caption printed recently 
read: “So many heads of Ethiopian 
innocent victims are not enough for 
the return back of Eritrea to the 
mother land? (or shall we proceed 
with more photos! . . .)” 

Travellers today to Ethiopia fre- 
quently question why the war drums 
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still beat so loudly and so long. 

For one thing, Ethiopia seeks to 
annex adjacent Eritrea with its fine 
ports on the Red Sea. Ethiopia pos- 
sesses no outlets to the sea and world 
commerce. Imports brought through 
French and former Italian ports in 
Eritrea are excessively expensive by 
the time they reach Addis Ababa over 
the French-owned railroad. 

Ethiopia has its best opportunity 
to reacquire its traditional territory of 
Eritrea when the United Nations de- 
cides the future of this ex-Italian 
colony. Therefore, to influence world 
opinion and also drum up UN votes, 
Ethiopia has systematically played up 
her painful plight as a landlocked 
country. Simultaneously, she tells 
and retells the barbaric atrocities 
handed her by the Italiais who also 
seek ‘‘return’”’ of Eritrea. 

Another reason why the war drums 
still beat old rhythms is to counter- 
act the positive and good impressions 
the Italian occupation had upon rank 
and file Ethiopian people. Paradox- 
ically, the “hated” Italians of nine 
years ago are loved by the barefooted 
man in the street today. 

During their five year occupation, 
Italian engineers performed a miracle 
toward modernizing Ethiopia. They 
introduced telephones, modern build- 
ings, sewers, running water, electric 
lights. Ethiopia had 1,000 miles of 
roads when Italian armies invaded the 
ancient Empire. In five years the 
Italians constructed 4,340 miles of 
roads, mostly hard surfaced. These 
have since deteriorated to the point in 
some areas where the foundations 
have washed completely away. Ethio- 
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pia has had neither the money nor 
technicians to keep them up. 

A standard joke in Italy relates that 
when Haile Selassie returned to Ad- 
dis Ababa and saw new buildings, 
paved streets, telephones, sewers and 
electric lights which the Italians had 
constructed, he exclaimed jubilantly 
“Mamma Mia!” (Italian for “My 
Mother!"") In measure of physical 
developments the Italian occupation 
gave Ethiopia its best opportunity to 
become modern. 

As many as 200,000 Italians lived 
in Ethiopia during the Fascist seizure. 
But before the Emperor returned the 
British evacuated all but 500 techni- 
cians who were specifically told to re- 
main to keep the public utilities oper- 
ating. The British, apparently, feared 
a revengeful massacre of Italians in 
the manner that Italians had massa- 
cred Ethiopians. Today, according to 
Ato Zaude Gabre-Heywot, Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, slightly more 
than 6,000 Italians live in Ethiopia. 

Most of the Italians settled in Ethi- 
opia work on government payrolls. 
Others work with private business 
firms. An Italian truckdriver on the 
Addis Ababa-Assab route gets 50 to 
100 per cent more pay than a native 
Ethiopian driver. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce, Min- 
istry of Communications, and the 
Ministry of Public Works are the 
main centers within the government 
where Italian technicians work for 
Ethiopia today. In a central govern- 
ment transportation section the an- 
nual report five years ago was writ- 
ten in Italian language, not the official 
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Amharic. An Ethiopian official ex- 
plained “Italian is the language every- 
body understands.” 

The director of the Italian-built 
electrical power plant near Addis 
Ababa—a Signor Bassi—was one of 
the original Italian electrical engi- 
neers who helped design and install 
the plant 14 years ago. 


Italian manufacturers shipping 


‘heavy equipment to Ethiopia today 


help keep Italians in important tech- 
nical jobs. This practice was believed 
likely to continue as Italy pays off its 
$25,000,000 reparations debt to Ethi- 
opia prescribed by a United Nations 
treaty. 

As a recent example, when the 
Ethiopian government purchased five 
new $16,000 Fiat busses for its Addis 
Ababa transportation system, manu- 
facturers in Turin, Italy, guaranteed 
the busses for 18 months with Ethi- 
opian drivers or five years with Italian 
drivers. I saw Italian drivers operate 
all the new busses. Ethiopian drivers 
operated the very old ones. 

The tight grip many Italians have 
on a number of key technical jobs 
prompted a local resident to say re- 
cently. “If the Italians left Ethiopia 
tonight, the basic services of the coun- 
try would stop tomorrow.” 

It is probably true that the tele- 
phone would go dead, that building 
and road construction would taper 
off, that electric and water systems 
would be shut off. The giant Italian 
“Trentequattro” trucks, with their 
Italian drivers, who haul Ethiopia’s 
main exportables of coffee and hides 
to Eritrean ports, would also stop. 

And the 30 limousines in the Pal- 
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Griff Davis 


Italians hold key technical jobs. 


ace garage would fall into serious dis- 
repair. 

Many Italians at home have con- 
tinued to look to Africa for work— 
and possibly conquest. A recent re- 
port from Rome estimated that 
1,500,000 Italians could emigrate to 
other ports of the world without up- 
setting the local economy. According 
to ECA statistics, 20 per cent of the 
working population in Italy cannot 
find jobs. The same conditions which 
pushed Mussolini to dream of his Af- 
rican Empire still exist. 

Growing trade ties between Ethi- 
opia and Italy figure in the Fourth 
Invasion. Italy is the nearest Euro- 
pean country to Ethiopia. During our 
interview the Emperor touched on 
this when he said: 

‘Although there is no official trade 
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agreement with Italy, private mer- 
chants have built up a trade that 
makes Italy one of Ethiopia's best cus- 
tomers and an important supplier.” 

Haile Selassie I, the Conquering 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah, Elect of 
God, Emperor of Ethiopia was cor- 
rect in labelling Mussolini's Italy 
“merely the third Italy to invade Ethi- 
opia.” 

But slowly before his eyes the 
Fourth Invasion has already started. 
Much-needed technicians have con- 
tinued to come. Trade ties have con- 
tinued to grow. The UN reverted ad- 
jacent Somaliland to Italian adminis- 
tration and Italian troops last April. 

Within this generation, it is not 
wild conjecture to say that Italian 
armies, too, can try for the fourth 
time. 
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Ole rocking chair’s lost her. 
Discarded are her pipe and 
cane, for the modern Granny 
ean run circles around the 
youngsters and usually does 


GOODBYE 
GRANDMA 


BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


ACK in the old days when 
Grandma had to draw water 
from a pump and_ Saturday 

night baths were supposed to make 
you clean enough for a whole week, 
it would have been a family tragedy 
to explore Grandma’s pantry, and not 
tind a dozen or more jars of her good 
old-fashioned homemade preserves. 
And if Grandpa's sox went unmend- 
ed, that would have been mayhem in 
the first degree! 

Ask any oldtimer about things like 
that and right off he'll give you one 
of those I-remember-when lectures 
about the hardiness of Grandma and 
how she minded her own bustle, 
reared nearly a dozen kids, did all the 
cooking, washing and sewing, and 
still found enough leisure to enjoy an 
occasional good old barn dance or 
quilting bee. He'll probably paint 
you a tender word picture of a kind- 
faced, white-haired old lady who 
rocked the kids to sleep in her cane- 
bottom rocker, read her Bible reli- 
giously, and used no language strong- 
er than an occasional “dickens”! 
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But Grandma! My, how you've 
changed! 

Along came the war years with de- 
fense plant jobs and time-and-a-half 
for overtime and Grandma chucked 
aside her cane-bottom rocker, got her- 
self a purple hair rinse and a hand- 
some bank account and she hasn't 
been the same since. Today she sports 
mink neck pieces instead of her tat- 
tered old shawl, drives a Cadillac in- 
stead of a horse and buggy, knows 
what night spots serve the best drinks, 
and can tell you quick as a flash what 
theatre Billy Eckstine is playing. 

What happened to Grandma is no 
mystery. 

In the good old days when spin 
driers, electric dishwashers, pressure 
cookers and frozen foods were un- 
heard of, Grandma was that quaint 
old lovable queen bee of the family 
who wouldn’t think of letting a sum- 
mer go by without doing her annual 
canning and who could always be de- 
pended on to “mind the kids” if 
Mom and Dad wanted to step out. 
But all that went out with hoop skirts 
and whalebone corsets. 

Today Grandma stocks up her 
pantry with preserves and jams from 
the corner super market and spends 
her summers having one whale of a 
good time at some dude ranch or sea- 
side resort. 

Baby sitting? That's strictly passe. 
A few bucks for the neighborhood 
teen-ager, and instead of junior get- 
ting rocked to sleep by Grandma, a 
professional baby sitter jolts him into 
slumberland with a few fast rounds of 
jazz records while Grandma paints 
the town with Mom and Dad. No 
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stay-at-home routine for her, no sir! 

Actually, she still has as many 
household chores to perform today as 
in other years—maybe more since she 
occasionally must take a little time to 
defrost the refrigerator or repair an 
electric cord, but how simplified 
everything has been made for her. 
She can get a meal together in 10 
minutes, turn out the entire family 
wash in less than an hour, and still 
have enough of her day left to enter- 
tain at bridge, pokeno, or 
maybe take in a movie. 

The transformation has been truly 
amazing! All sorts of social clubs 
have mushroomed to lay claim on her 
new-found leisure, and not too long 
ago one energetic group of white- 
haired ‘‘youngsters’’ organized them- 
selves into the most exciting, if not 
daring, club of all. At an age when 
even most men are content to sit back 
and take it easy, they founded a flying 
club, setting up only two restrictions 
to prospective joiners: Be a grand- 
mother, and be able to pilot an air- 
plane. Rocking chairs indeed! 

Fortunately, however, it hasn’t all 
come to afternoon bridge parties and 
flying clubs for the ‘“new-fashioned”’ 
Granny. 

Take a quick glance around you in 
almost any city in the U.S.A. and 
you'll find scores of them setting a 
terrific pace in the professions, busi- 
ness, politics, even entertainment— 
and old age pensions be hanged! 

Take Louisville for example. The 
border city has a lively reputation for 
its brisk politics, but Grandma has 
been holding her own there in rough 
and tumble politics ever since they 
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took the lid off prohibition. Ask any 
Negro politician around town about 
local women in politics and he'll 
promptly mention the names of Patsie 
Sloan and Bennie Duncan—one a Re- 
publican, the other a Democrat, but 
ooth proud grandmothers who take 
their politics seriously—and actively. 
Either of them out-maneuver 
many of the oldtimers in the game 
today, and neither have any lace pet- 
ticoat qualms about street corner 
speech-making—even from the rear 
end of an ice wagon if the occasion 
demands it. 

That old-fashioned notion too 
about Grandma sitting back and wait- 
ing for son, grandson or granddaugh- 
ter to ‘look out” for her in old age 
is as outdated as mule cars and gas- 
light. If anything, it’s getting to be 
the other way around. For Grandma 
today is a pretty respected wage earn- 
er, and in many instances tallies her 
own balance sheet in some lucrative 
business or profession. Around Chi- 
cago there is one—Alone Feamon— 
who still puts in an eight-hour day as 
woman’s page editor on a weekly 
Negro newspaper, and just a few 
short years ago even took a crack at 
the publishing business by starting up 
her own woman's magazine. 

Several “grandmother” doctors can 
also be found in the Windy City, not 
to mention the librarians, court re- 
porters, school teachers, principals 
and insurance workers. Indeed one 
enterprising grandmother insurance 
lady—Mrs. Beatrice Evans—regularly 
sells more than $500,000 worth of 
insurance each year and isn’t thinking 
about calling it quits. Another—Mrs. 
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Maudelle O. Bousefield, a retired 
school principal—is currently making 
a five-month around-the-world tour 
and she is doing it, not on a luxury 
liner, but on a tramp steamer! 

As a career woman, this atomic age 
Grandma is strictly a glutton for ove:- 
time. Consider such industrious gray- 
haired personalities as Richmond, 
Virginia's Mrs. Hattie N. F. Walker, 
secretary to W. E. B. 
DuBois, who has stock in and still 
serves as executive secretary for the 
$3,000,000 St. Luke’s Insurance Co.; 
or perhaps Detroit's independently 
wealthy Dr. Daisy Northcross. Be- 
sides rearing two sons and a daughter 
and being the grandmother of five, 
the sprightly Detroit physician has 
practised medicine for nearly 40 
years, headed her own private hos- 
pital since 1933, and_ personally 
supervises operation of her 150-acre 
resort farm in Michigan. 

Brother, you bow low when you 
speak about grandmothers in this 
league! 

“In her day,” the oldtimers will 
tell you, “Grandma wasn't flitting 
about from night club to night club. 
She left the bright lights strictly to 
the youngsters.” 

But look who's picking up the tabs 
at the after-hour spots today. Look 
who's making the comebacks on the 
stage and packing them in at every 
turn. Grandma might not have en- 
joyed the bright lights in Grandpa's 
day, but she sure cuts a mean Charles- 
ton around town today and she’s got 
some good old solid Dixieland jazz to 
back her up. Nobody raises an eye- 
brow either when she struts gaily into 
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a night club, begowned, bejeweled, 
mascaraed and glamourous—after all, 
if they are good enough for Sophie 
Tucker and Gloria Swanson, they are 
good enough for Grandma! And if 
you think for a minute she’s going to 
order a “‘toddy,” a “smile,” or some 
other 18th century version of a drink, 
you had better guess again. 

“Make mine double bourbon and 
plain water,’’ she'll say loudly. ‘No 
ice and very little water.” 

Interestingly enough, Grandma 
isn't the least bit picayunish any more 
either about hiding her age. Even 
those approaching the about-to-be- 
grandmother class today make popu- 
lar sport of announcing new arriv- 
als in the family—and they do it 
proudly! To prove a case in point, 
the charming and effervescent Etta 
Moten confided to friends not too 
long ago that she expected to become 
a grandmother by January, 1951, and 
the way she said it made you know 
instantly that she was eagerly looking 
forward to the occasion. 

“T see no reason why I should keep 
it a secret,” the popular concert singer 
laughed, I'm absolutely thur-r- 
rilled at the thought of it. I don't 
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feel that you have to act old or be old 
simply because you're a grandmother. 
That’s dreadfully old-fashioned.” 
Then as an afterthought she quipped: 
“Besides, I st/// wear a size 14 dress!” 

What she said was typical of 
grandmothers of today. Grandma is 
simply too busy /iving to idle away 
the hours thinking about growing 
old. 

Eventually the old-fashioned 
Grandma and that quaint old fireside 
family pattern may disappear entirely. 
Things may finally evolve into some- 
thing like that once described by one 
young lady who put up a mighty stiff 
argument against buying a home. 

“A home?” she quipped. ‘“Why 
should I buy a home? I was born in 
a hospital, educated in a college, 
courted in an automobile and married 
in a church! We live out of the 
delicatessens and paper bags. I spend 
my mornings shopping, my after- 
noons at the bridge table, and my 
evenings in a movie or some night 
club. And when I die I'm going to 
be buried at the undertaker’s. We 
don’t need a home; all we need is a 
garage.” 


ONE OF THE CANDIDATES for sheriff tn a small South 


Carolina town was notorious for his dishonesty. 


When my seam- 


stress told me she was going to vote for him, I asked why, since 
his opponent was a man of unquestioned integrity. 
“Well,” she said, “I looks at it this way—if a man ain't ruint 


when he goes into office, he’s ruint when he comes out. 


And there 


ain’t no use in ruinin’ a good man.” 
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Mrs. B. W. Taney, Reader's Digest 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Ethel Waters is getting a record 
price of $15,000 from the Ladies Home Journal for their condensa- 
tion of her autobiography, His Eye Is | s On The Sparrow. Ghost writer 
for the book is Charles Samuels who got the idea for doing the 
Waters' story while interviewing her for True Story Magazine... 
Langston Hughes is currently interested in three shows, one of 
them in the early writing stages, another called, ''Just Around 
the Corner'' for which he did the lyrics, and the third, ''The Bar- 
rier'' which is co-starring Lawrence Tibbett and Muriel Rahn on 
Broadway. ''The Barrier'' was presented ina try-out at Columbia 
University last Spring . . . Ralph Korngold is moving swiftly on 
his biography of Thaddeus Stevens, the man who fought hardest for 
full Negro rights during his long term in the Senate. Inciden- 
tally, Korngold's biography of Toussaint L'Ouverture, the Haitian 
hero, has sold better in European countries than in the United 


States . . . Arna Bontemps short history, ''The Story of the Ne- 
gro,'' has gone into its third printing . . . Louis Armstrong 


has already written 25,000 words of his autobiography, parts of 
which will run in Flair and True. Louis is doing the book in his 
own unorthodox idiom. Folks close to him say that when he can't 


find a word to suit, he makes one up . . . Willard Motlev's best 
seller, ''Knock On Any Door'' is now out in a 50 cents, 600-page 
pocket book . . . Richard Wright, now finished with the movie 


version of ''Native Son,'' is back in Paris and back at work ona 
new novel 


PLUS AND MINUS SCOREBOARD »* There are now 83,000 Negro 
youths who are members of the Boy Scouts of America . . . Housing 
experts claim that the worst slums in America are to be found in 
the shacks housing 10,000 Negroes near Bakersfield, California. 
Most of them are migrant workers . . . When David C. Stephenson, 
former Grand Dragon of the Indiana Ku Klux Klan, was recently pa- 
roled after serving a 25 year prison sentence, 1 he went to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma to live with his daughter who isa Catholic convert .. 
One of the major shoe polish companies in England calls one of its 
colors ''nigger''’ 
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SPORTSCOPE *% The big shot promoters are starting to look for 
a white hope again. One of the names that they pinned the title 
on is Rex Layne of Salt Lake City . . . Best prospects for top rat- 
ing in the major leagues next year among the minor leagues this 
past year are Ray Dandridge, voted the most valuable in the American 
Association for his play with the Minneapolis Millers, and Gene 
Baker, who many insist showed himself the best defensive short- 
stop in the Pacific Coast League with his play with the Los Angeles 
Angels. Some folks claim that Dandridge is 44 although the record 
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books say he is 31 . . . Ray Robinson will have to quit as welter- 
weight. His doctor has told him that he will not be responsible for 
the results if he keeps on sweating himself down to the 147-pound 
limit . . . Tennis experts say that Althea Gibson can be the top 


woman tennis player in the world inside of two or three years if 
she can build up her ground strokes which are the weakest part of 
her court game .. . Jackie Robinson, despite all the trading 
rumors, insists that he wants to spend all the rest of his base- 
ball days playing with the Brooklyn Dodgers - 

FLICKER TICKER * Sugar. Chile’ “Robinson has been signed for 
a Universal musical short which will also star Count Basie and 
Billie Holiday . . . Canada Lee and Sydney Poitier had to enter 
South Africa as ''bonded servants'' of director Zoltan Korda for 
their roles in the film version of the best selling Alan Paton 
novel, ''Cry The Beloved Country.'' It was the only way they could 
go ashore at Johannesburg because of South Africa's rigid anti- 
Negro laws . . . ''Pinky'' has grossed more than any other film 
with a Negro theme, although many insist that it was the worst of 
the five made to date. Its total take will go over $4,000,000 . ‘ 
Plans to set up a movie studio to make 12 pictures a year in Jamaica 
have gone on the rocks with the investors in the venture now fight- 
ing it out in the courts . . . MGM is making a movie short called 
''Fighter Blood'' which is supposed to be a story of the Negro in 
American life. It's part of an MGM Series called ''It's a Big 
Country'' on contemporary life in the United States . ‘ 


BACK OF THE BANDST. Herb Jeffries’ contract with Co- 
lumbia runs out in January and he is is getting bids from many other 
labels who see him as a coming thing in singers. He is trying to 
use the offers as a wedge to get better numbers to sing from Co- 
lumbia . . . Duke Ellington's son, Mercer, has opened a new rec- 
ord outfit which he calls Mercer Records. It will work in close 
association with another Ellington venture, the music publishing 
house of Tempo Music, which puts out most of Duke's original nun- 
bers . . . Louis Armstrong and Louis Jordan combined their tal- 
ents in several Decca recording sessions. Their versionof ''I'll 
Be Glad When You're Dead'' is foes to be a big seller . 


CRYSTAL BALL * Georgia' s favorite bigot, Gov. Herman Tal- 
madge, will run for United States Senator in 1952 and has a good 
chance of beating Sen. Richard B. Russell .. . Percy Julian may 
soon get a top U. S. government scientific post . . . Put down on 
your list for future baseball stardom, 12-year-old John Lewis of 
Eridgeport, Connecticut, who recently played in the Little World 
Series. He struck out 12 men, allowed only 3 hits, and batted in 
his team's only run . 
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The borough’s Negro aristoe- 
racy once rivaled the high 
brown society of the South 


Brown 
Pioneers 


Of 
Brooklyn 


BY RALPH FOSTER WELD 


Reprinted from the book, 
“Brooklyn Is America” 


VERYBODY knows of the great 
migration which made New 
York’s Harlem the Negro cap- 

ital of the world. Brooklyn’s Stuy- 
vesant Heights-Bedford district, as 
everybody should know, simultane- 
ously became one of America’s truly 
important centers of colored life. 
The tidal wave also rolled into Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and other industrial 
cities. All this occurred in the 
period of the First World War and 
the years following it. Few migra- 
tions or social movements in the his- 
tory of the United States have been 
so dramatic or of such far-reaching 
importance. The vast trek has been 
described and interpreted by brilliant 
writers, both colored and white. A 
colored artist, Jacob Lawrence, of 


RALPH FOSTER WELD, former asso- 
ciate editor of the Dictionary of Amert- 
can History, and director of the Brooklyn 
History Project at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, as well as author of 
many books, is the outstanding authority 
on Brooklyn past and present. 
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Brooklyn, has put it on canvas in a 
series of magnificent paintings—a 
moving and unforgettable historical 
record, 

Not many, even in Brooklyn, 
know that a mature, full-orbed Ne- 
gro society existed in Kings County 
long before this 20th Century phe- 
nomenon took place. It was a deep- 
ly-rooted society, for the Negroes 
were, of course, one of the colonial 
peoples of Brooklyn. Only the 
Dutch could claim a longer descent. 
The colored people had grown stead- 
ily, but not spectacularly, in numbers 
from the 17th Century to the early 
20th. In the 1890s there were 
families sufficiently well-to-do to af- 
ford to buy large houses and to fur- 
nish them lavishly. They could drive 
in expensive carriages, employ serv- 
ants, and go abroad on annual trips. 
More in keeping with Brooklyn’s 
characteristic rhythm of life were the 
considerable number of Negro com- 
muters who went daily to New York 
offices and, like others, preferred 
Brooklyn to Manhattan as a place of 
residence, because one could get 
more living space and comfort there 
for his money. Strictly in line with 
Brooklyn’s temper and tone, also, 
was the importance of the churches 
as the social basis of Negro com- 
munity life. 

This Negro society—from the 
humble unskilled worker to the man 
of means, from the comparatively 
unlearned to the eager, inquiring 
scholar—was the product, like the 
white society around it, of heredity 
and environment, of Brooklyn’s par- 
ticular history, and of the social and 
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economic forces that created the great 
port. It was as indigenously Amer- 
ican as any society in Brooklyn. Its 
story from colonial days was a vital, 
indispensable part of Brooklyn's 
story. 

Francisco the Negro was a pioneer 
of Brooklyn. He was one of the 
original patentees of Boswyck, as 
the colonial records of the year 1660 
witness. He was therefore a man of 
property and peer of his Dutch 
neighbors. In 1633 he was listed in 
the roll of officers and soldiers of 
Boswyck, and in that roll there ap- 
peared also the name of “Antoon 
the Negro.” 

The records give us little knowl- 
edge of these dark-skinned New 
Netherlanders of Peter Stuyvesant’s 
time. But we can be reasonably sure 
that Francisco the landholder was 
not the only Negro in the province 
to occupy a position of independent 
dignity among his fellow colonists. 

The great majority were slaves. 
But if the colonial picture is to be 
kept in focus it must be remembered 
that not only Negroes were held in 
bondage. Indians were enslaved, 
and thousands of Englishmen and 
other Europeans, in the 17th and 
18th centuries, were bound in the 
fetters of indentures, some of them 
unwilling workers, kidnapped and 
brought forcibly to the New World. 

It was a brutal and heartless busi- 
ness; but in the treatment of bond- 
men the early Dutch record in New 
Netherland was comparatively good. 
The first Negroes brought to the 
colony for forced labor arrived in 
1626. Eighteen years later, on their 
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own petition, they were freed and 
granted land in the part of Manhat- 
tan now called Greenwich Village. 

The Dutch Boers of Brooklyn had 
never asked for slaves; but the West 
India Company, always eager for 
profits, introduced the system and 
tried to encourage it. When the 
English took over, in 1664, condi- 
tions gradually became worse. The 
slave trade from Africa was a flour- 
ishing and infamous business in the 
latter 17th and early 18th centuries, 
and the slave codes in America 
were increasingly harsh. The Brook- 
lyn Negro slave—relatively well- 
treated as he was on the Dutch 
farms of Breukelen and Midwout 
and New Utrecht—felt the pressure 
of the new laws. He was bound 
hard and fast in the fetters of chat- 
tel slavely. The fact that English- 
men and other Europeans were of- 
fered publicly for sale on the New 
York auction block did not make 
his lot easier. It only meant that 
those who did much of the basic 
hard labor in the planting of colonial 
America, whether colored or white, 
had little freedom of action and 
scant control over their own desti- 
nies. 

Nevertheless, the Brooklyn Negro 
bondman frequently had ways of 
easing his condition. He could 
sometimes bargain for more satis- 
factory working conditions or ar- 
range a sale to a new master. Some- 
times the relationship between the 
master and mistress and the bondman 
and bondwoman was close and 
friendly. They often worked side 
by side in the fields or labored to- 
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gether in daily household _ tasks. 

Like apprentices and indentured 
servants, Brooklyn slaves were taught 
many trades and skills. Eighteenth- 
century newspaper advertisements 
give a clue to their social and eco- 
nomic importance. From such 
sources we learn of Negroes who 
were acquainted with several dan- 
guages, who were able to carry on 


“all sorts of business in city and 


country,” of ship carpenters and 
other artisans. Such items, of 
course, furnish partial and incom- 
plete evidence of the role played by 
the Negro people in colonial Brook- 
lyn and of their influence in modify- 
ing the culture of the community. 

But most of Brooklyn’s Negro 
people were free citizens long be- 
fore the final year of emancipation, 
and under the state Constitution of 
1821 their right to vote had been 
confirmed. 

They and their brethren in other 
parts of the state had certainly earned 
the right by faithful service to the 
Republic. Colored patriots had 
died in its defense in many a battle 
on sea and land. And apart from 
actual combat, they had performed 
many services for the nation. In 
Brooklyn more than a thousand Ne- 
gro men and boys were among the 
“patriotic diggers’ who constructed 
entrenchments under General Joseph 
G. Swift's direction during the War 
of 1812. They were not all Brook- 
lynites. Many hundreds of those 
historic ‘“diggers’—whether Negro, 
Dutch, Yankee, Irish, or what not— 
came from the East River. 

Brooklyn Ferry, it will be remem- 
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bered, was still a small village at that 
time. The census of 1820 credited 
the entire township with 7,175 peo- 
ple. Of these, 657 were listed as 
free Negroes and 190 as slaves. The 
population of the incorporated vil- 
lage of Brooklyn in that year was 
5,210: 

Probably about one in 10 of the 
villagers was then a Negro. 
lyn’s most unfortunate minority 
group, most of them found shelter 
in the narrow alleys east of Fulton 
Street and along Gold Street and 
the far ends of Nassau and Concord 
streets, mear the ropewalk. The 
youngest had never known slavery, 
but poverty they knew well enough. 
For a generation and more Negroes 
released from the comparatively mild 
bondage of Dutch farms had gravi- 
tated to the ferry settlement. The 
more resourceful found employment 
as coachmen and gardeners, cooks 
and housewives. There were some, 
however, who could not find a secure 
place for themselves. These unfor- 
tunates caused much annoyance to 
the majority of their own race as 
well as to the white householders of 
Brooklyn village. Barred from many 
occupations, skilled and unskilled, 
they were forced to beg or scrape up 
a living in a haphazard fashion; they 
caught oysters and crabs and peddled 
them about town on Sundays; they 
got drunk to forget their misery and 
found themselves in Judge Garri- 
son's court of rough-and-ready jus- 
tice, charged with being vagabonds. 

Comfortably-placed villagers 
judged them and condemned them in 
their own parlors, forgetting that the 
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their 


responsibility for condition 
rested with the community. They 
often extended the condemnation to 
Negroes in general. All the evi- 
dence, however, shows that most of 
the village Negroes lived as good 
citizens. Their culture, of course, 
was the culture of the people around 
them. White customs and institu- 
tions they freely copied or travestied, 
sometimes improved upon. Contem- 
porary observers—newspaper editors 
and essayists—noticed, sometimes 
sympathetically, their gay abandon 
under tragic handicaps, their spon- 
taneous humor, and their odd orig- 
inality in song and melody. Yet 
their serious and constructive achieve- 
ments escaped all but the more ob- 
servant. 

These little groups within a push- 
ing, expanding society faced serious, 
almost disheartening obstacles. Free- 
dom meant a bitter, competitive 
struggle—the odds heavily against 
them—with aggressive immigrant 
workers. The influx of Yankees 
from every quarter and of Irish and 
German immigrants gave them a 
steadily smaller proportion of the 
total population. In 1825 there 
were 875 listed in the census. Ten 
years later the township, now become 
the city of Brooklyn, had about 25,- 
000 inhabitants all told, but the col- 
ored population had increased only 
slightly. At the eve of the Civil 
War they numbered about 5,000 in a 
total city population of 270,000. 

Although many remained on 
Kings County farms and continued 
on a wage basis the familiar pattern 
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of colonial days, maintaining a close 
relationship with the leading Dutch 
and Yankee families as domestics, 
seamstresses, and farm workers, oc- 
cupations gradually became more di- 
verse. Seamen, craftsmen, and work- 
ers in various fields charted new 
courses. 

Cultural interests and art expres- 
sions undoubtedly touched the Brook 
lyn Negroes at a very early period. 
No people were more naturally re- 
ceptive to the arts. Over the river, 
in 1821, Negro players opened a 
theater called the African Grove, 
which must have drawn some of its 
patronage from Brooklyn. 

Active leaders organized mutual 
aid societies and independent Negro 
churches. These institutions were 
basic. They were the Negro’s very 
own. However small at first, they 
were historically important because 
they were permanent and, in fact, 
indispensable. The New York Afri- 
can Society for Mutual Relief was 
founded in 1787, and was chartered 
by the state in 1810. Early in the 
19th century, leaders in the Brook- 
lyn Negro community started a sim- 
ilar organization for mutual aid 
called the Brooklyn African Wool- 
man Benevolent Society. In 1819 
Negro Methodists came down from 
the gallery of the Sands Street Meth- 
odist Church and began to worship 
in their own way in their own chapel 
under the pastoral care of a colored 
minister of the newly established 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It happened that the pastor of the 
Sands Street church at that time— 
Alexander McCaine, a native of Tip- 
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perary, Ireland—was proslavery in 
sympathy. He afterwards went to 
Virginia, and there he wrote a trea- 
tise entitled ‘Slavery Defended from 
Scripture.” The Brooklyn Negroes 
were certainly not in sympathy with 
such a preacher; but they would have 
broken off at about that time in any 
case. The first step in the birth of 
a separate Negro denomination had 


‘been taken in Philadelphia three 


years earlier, and the new Brooklyn 
chapel was thus part of a larger 
movement. 

This first Brooklyn Negro church 
and others which followed it were 
the chief centers of Negro commun- 
ity life. They were centers, too, of 
anti-slavery propaganda and part of 
the great Underground Railroad sys- 
tem which cared for the fugitive 
slave, protected and sheltered him 
by day, and helped him on the road 
to freedom by night. Long before 
Leavitt and Tappan Elizur 
Wright organized the Brooklyn Anti- 
Slavery Society, in 1835, Brooklyn 
Negroes—Henry C. Thompson, 
James Pennington, George Woods, 
George Hogarth, and others—had 
been speaking the language of aboli- ° 
tionism. Freedom’s Journal, the or- 
gan of their movement, had been 
started in New York four years be- 
fore Garrison started his Liberator. 
It was edited by a young Negro 
journalist, John B. Russwurm, a 
native of Jamaica, who had been 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1825. 

It was both morally and practically 
necessary for Negro leaders to join 
with others in working against slav- 
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ery in the South. It was not merely 
a matter of sympathy with the op- 
pressed. So long as Negro slavery 
existed under the Stars and Stripes 
their own citizenship was compro- 
mised. Whenever possible they took 
pains to signalize the fact of freedom 
with appropriate ceremonies. For 
instance, in 1827, when the last 
vestige of slavery was brought to an 
end in New York State, the New 
York and Brooklyn benevolent  so- 
cieties met together in Brooklyn and 
demonstrated publicly with a spec- 
tacular parade, “bands of music,” 
and speeches. 

A less spectacular, but more seri- 
ous, demonstration took place a few 
years later. It resulted in a strong 
assertion of American citizenship. 
A number of Brooklyn’s literate col- 
ored citizens, on a June evening of 
1831, gathered in a small wooden 
building on Nassau Street near the 
ropewalk, a building which bore 
over its entrance the sign African 
Hall. Here in the candlelight they 
discussed the practical problems fac- 
ing all colored people in Brooklyn, 
the handicaps which Negroes suffered 
in employment and occupations gen- 
erally, and the limited chance that 
their children had for training in any 
skilled trade or in any profession. 
They were facing these issues because 
the colonization of American Ne- 
groes in Africa was being actively 
promoted at that time by the zealous 
philanthropists of the Brooklyn chap- 
ter of the American Colonization 
Society. The promise of a common- 
wealth under colored management 
was attractive to some Negroes, but 
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the African Hall assembly strongly 
opposed the whole idea. They is- 
sued a statement which was a patriot- 
ic assertion of their citizenship, a 
warning to Brooklyn Negroes to 
shun the movement, and an appeal 
to Brooklynites to treat their colored 
neighbors more equitably. 

It was published in the Brooklyn 
papers, and it contained an earnest 
declaration that the United States, 
not Africa, was the native land of 
the Negro people of Brooklyn, who 
were “brothers, countrymen, and fel- 
low-citizens” of their white neigh- 
bors. ‘This is our country,” the ad- 
dress continued. ‘We were born 
here. We know of no other coun- 
try we can justly claim, or demand 
our rights as citizens, whether civil 
or political, but in these United 
States of America, our native soil.” 
Those were moving phrases, but not 
convincing to some. Even Russ- 
wurm, erstwhile abolitionist editor, 
changed his mind and went to Libe- 
ria. 

But most of Brooklyn's able Negro 
leaders persisted in their course as 
Americans, and tried to build Negro 
life in Brooklyn on the American 
pattern around them. They pushed 
educational and literary projects, 
formed political organizations, and 
engaged in antislavery activities. 
When the African Tompkins Society, 
in 1833, put on a demonstration in 
the form of a parade through the 
principal streets, it was noticed by 
editor Alden Spooner of the Star. 
Significantly he wrote of the march- 
ers as “the abolitionists of Brooklyn, 
composing the greater portion of the 
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colored maie population.” Appar- 
ently it was not until a couple of 
years later that the term “‘abolition- 
ist” became biracial in Brooklyn, and 
white citizens publicly attached them- 
selves to the radical antislavery move- 
ment. 

Until the late 1820’s Negro chil- 
dren had been taught in District 
School Number 1 on Adams Street: 


At that time a separate school under. 


Negro auspices was started, sup- 
ported in part by public funds. An 
evening school for adults was opened 
in the In the early books 
were collected for a library, and a 
school for children was started in 
the village of Williamsburg. A rather 
bizarre development of the '30s, 
which soon petered out, was the “‘in- 
fant school’’ movement. It was a 
Utopian educational project inspired 
by a group of Brooklyn Yankee en- 
thusiasts who took their cue from 
the English social experimenter Rob- 
ert Owen. The purpose was to start 
the babies—both colored and white 
—along the path of wisdom early in 
life by teaching them the ‘elements 
of natural science.”” The generation 
was littered with the wreckage of 
such high-minded, vaguely-conceived 
enterprises. It was a day of tenta- 
tive beginnings. But most of these 
institutions, whether colored or 
white, were forerunners of larger, 
community-wide institutions of suc- 
ceeding decades. 

By the mid-century the policy of 
educating children in public schools 
had won fairly general support. Seg- 
regation, however, had prevailed in 
Brooklyn’s schools for a generation, 
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and it was now fixed in the city’s 
system, one of the 14 schools in 
1850 being reserved for colored 
children. This school was, never- 
theless, a first step of importance. 
It led eventually to participation, on 
the part of Negro educators, in pub- 
lic education in Brooklyn on all lev- 
els, from the primary to the colle- 


giate. 


The Civil War, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and the Constitutional 
Amendments that were adopted as a 
result of the war held immediate 
implications for Brooklyn’s Negro 
people, and even deeper implications 
that only time would demonstrate. 
Some of them, in fact, have only re- 
cently begun to be realized in such 
advances as New York's fair employ- 
ment law. They were certainly not 
fully grasped in the generation fol- 
lowing the war. Nevertheless, the 
basis of civil rights was laid in Fed- 
eral law. What did happen in that 
generation—and it was an important 
historic advance—was the gradual 
growth of that many-sided Negro so- 
ciety which flowered around the turn 
of the century. 

That society was a demonstration 
of the Negro’s Americanism, a dem- 
onstration almost lost in Brooklyn's 
immensity, but none the less a dem- 
onstration. The abilities and achieve- 
ments of the outstanding Negroes of 
Brooklyn in the period between 1880 
and 1914 were the abilities and 
achievements characteristic of Brook- 
lyn’s teeming people at large. These 
leading colored citizens were busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, public officials, 
doctors, dentists, druggists, journal- 
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ists, educators, clergymen. The best 
way to get an insight into the scope 
of their interests, perhaps, is to pick 
a few individuals almost at random, 
and briefly to notice their records. 

That, for instance, of Samuel R. 
Scottron, an inventor-manufacturer, 
who had the practical kind of in- 
ventive genius that is sometimes 
claimed as a Yankee trait. He pro- 
duced such devices as “‘Scottron’s 
Adjustable Mirror’ for barbers and 
hairdressers, an extension cornice, 
and an extension curtain rod. These 
were all displayed at the New Or- 
leans World’s Fair, the Cotton Cen- 
tennial of 1884-85. In 1894 Scott- 
ron discovered a method of making, 
from glass, an imitation onyx which, 
in the shape of lamp bases and can- 
dlesticks, brought him handsome 
profits. He had the same sort of 
instinct that guided Edison and Ford, 
and many another lesser American, 
producing what was needed and 
wanted by the public. Mayor Schieren 
appointed Scottroa to the Brooklyn 
Board of Education, and in 1898 he 
was reappointed by Mayor Van 
Wyck to serve on the Education 
Board of the newly consolidated city 
of Greater New York. 

An enterpriser of another sort was 
Peter W. Ray, who reached his 75th 
year at the turn of the century. Dr. 
Ray had functioned as a surgeon in 
the Civil War, and for a half cen- 
tury he was in the drug business at 
South Second and Hooker streets. 
He was associated with the begin- 
nings of the Kings County Pharma- 
ceutical Society and the Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy, now a depart- 
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ment of Long Island University, and 
he was treasurer of both institutions. 

Another prominent colored Brook- 
lynite of that day was Lewis H. Lati- 
mer. He, too, had served in the 
Civil war, as a landsman aboard the 
U.S.S. Massasoit. He was born in 
Massachusetts and was educated in 
Boston. His association with both 
Alexander Graham Bell and Thomas 
A. Edison in their early experiments 
gave him an unusual education in his 
profession of electrical engineering. 
He was a man with scholarly tastes 
and a genuine gift for verse. As 
Latimer, Ray, and Scottron were pass- 
ing from the scene, their logical suc- 
cessors were appearing—modern- 
minded businessmen whose outlook 
was toward the 20th century. 

Fred R. Moore was such a man, a 
resident of Brooklyn, but really a 
citizen of the metropolis. He was 
one of the ablest and most aggressive 
Negro leaders of his generation. For 
years he did a large business in mort- 
gages and real estate, and in 1893 
joined with others in organizing the 
Afro-American Building and Loan 
Company. But it was as the editor 
of the New York Age, a crusading 
Negro journal, that he was known 
to the larger public. Another prom- 
inent Brooklynite, Jerome B. Peter- 
son, was coeditor and co-owner of 
the Age. 

The careers of many others could 
be cited to show the versatility of 
colored Brooklynites—those of pub- 
lic school principals such as Charles 
A. Dorsey and Dr. William L. Buck- 
ley; those of D. Macon Webster, 
maritime lawyer, and Sumner Lark, 
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the first Negro to be appointed As- 
sistant District Attorney of Kings 
County; those of the political leaders 
Perry Wilson, John Syphax, Wesley 
Young, Edward Horne, grandfather 
of Lena Horne, the actress, and 
Jerome Peterson, co-owner of the 
Age, who was United States Consul 
to Venezuela and served in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, both in 
Puerto Rico and in New York. 

Negro women, also, demonstrated 
their resourcefulness and talents. 
Among them were scores of teachers. 
One of the outstanding women of 
Brooklyn was a colored practicing 
physician, Dr. Verina Morton Jones. 
Mrs. Jones was born in Cleveland in 
1865, and was graduated from the 
woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania in 1888. She was not only 
a trail-blazer for the women of the 
colored race, she was one of those 
who have helped to cut paths for 
countless women of all races. For 
years an active social worker, she was 
connected with many civic enter- 
prises, and served as commissioner of 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 
Her career bridged the old and the 
new centuries, but she really be- 
longed to the 20th. 

So, also, did Arthur Alfonso 
Schomburg, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American antiquarians. 
Schomburg began to collect mate- 
rials relating to Negroes while still 
a boy in his native Puerto Rico. He 
came to New York in 1897, at the 
age of 23, and later became a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn. In 1911 he and 
others organized the Negro Society 
for Historical Research, and Schom- 
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burg was made its librarian. His 
zeal in the collection and preserva- 
tion of all things of value by and 
about Negroes resulted in the build- 
ing up of a remarkable library, con- 
taining many thousands of books, 
manuscripts, etchings, and pamphlets 
relating to Negro life and history. 
In 1926 it became the property of 


the New York Public Library, and 


from 1932 until his death in 1938 
Schomburg was its curator. 

This was one of the newest Negro 
cultural institutions. The oldest Ne- 
gro organization in the country— 
the New York African Society for 
Mutual Relief, Incorporated, 
founded in 1787—was mentioned 
earlier. Its president in recent years 
was a Brooklyn man whose profes- 
sional career began near the turn of 
the century, Dr. Walter N. Beekman. 
Dr. Beekman was the first Negro to 
be graduated from the New York 
Dental School, and the first to be 
licensed to practice dentistry in New 
York State. A widely traveled man, 
witty and accomplished, his high 
position in Brooklyn was recognized 
by Mayor Walker, who appointed 
him to the city’s Tercentenary Com- 
mission; and more recently by Gov- 
ernor Dewey, who made him a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Discrimi- 
nation in Employment in the State. 

Dr. Beekman and others of his 
generation had seen the changing 
events of 50 years. They had wit- 
nessed the successive waves of mi- 
gration which swept up from the 
South during and after the First 
World War and flooded into indus- 
trial cities all across the Northern 
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states. There was something to ex- 
cite awe in the immense and sweep- 
ing trek from the stricken cotton 
fields of the South, from the semi- 
serfdom of tenant farming and share 
cropping, from the boll weevil and 
Ku Klux Klan. Harlem, in upper 
Manhattan, became the largest Negro 
center in the world, and the Negro 
people moved into a major position 
in Brooklyn. 

Negroes flocked to Harlem from 
other parts of the world as well. It 
became an intellectual and cultural 
focal point for Negroes of all na- 
tions. Brooklyn’s Negro community 
could not help feeling the impact of 
the new forces. The concentration 
into small geographical areas in the 
two boroughs, of the city bred and 
the country bred, of the native Amer- 
ican and the foreign-born; of labor- 
ers, industrial workers, business and 
professional men, and intellectuals 
of all types; of the conservatively 
minded and the radical; of politi- 
cians and labor leaders—of all pos- 
sible elements in a complex restless 
society—gave the people of both 
areas a sense of community never 
before experienced. There were ar- 
ticulate leaders who could express 
this sense. A new spirit was born, 
an independence that was neither 
truculent nor apologetic. It has been 
expressed in the term “the New 
Negro.” It survived the shock of 
many disappointments and was in- 
herited by the generation born after 
the First World War. 

The wave of migration in Brook- 
lyn spread through Stuyvesant 
Heights and Bedford and into other 
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districts. 
dense concentration along the main 
streets of the Bedford-Stuyvesant dis- 
tricts—Fulton, Myrtle, Sumner, and 
Gates. In the first years of the in- 


There was an especially 


flow the newcomers for the most 
part found employment, but the 
problem of housing was grim in- 
deed. Both problems became acute 
when post-war prosperity was suc- 
ceeded by prolonged economic col- 
lapse. 

For many thousands of Brooklyn 
Negroes then and since, living con- 
ditions have been far below the 
standards of decency. High rates 
for small, dilapidated apartments in 
many store-front buildings and old 
residences levied a tremendous toll 
on wages. During the depression 
Negro workers in Brooklyn as else- 
where were more often than not 
“the first to be fired,” and when 
conditions began to improve they 
were too frequently “the last to be 
hired.”” There was plenty of hard- 
ship in other sections of Brooklyn 
during the bleak years that followed 
the collapse of 1929, but misery laid 
its hand more unrelentingly over 
this district than over any other. 

Prominent among those who grap- 
pled with the issues of employment 
and housing and social welfare were 
the leaders of the National Urban 
League, which had been established 
in 1910. They furthered the inter- 
ests of Negro workers in all fields, 
and worked effectively to lift Union 
barriers against Negroes. In the de- 
pression winter of 1929-30 the New 
York and Brooklyn branches of the 
League were active in the drive to 
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unionize the ladies’ dress industry. 
The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, which conducted 
the drive, was in full sympathy with 
Negro labor and worked to obliterate 
the color line in industry. 

Robert Elzy, head of the League, 
a Brooklyn resident, developed the 
work of the Brooklyn branch along 
many lines. Its trained social work- 
ers operated on many levels of help- 
fulness, in the fields of vocational 
guidance, welfare, recreation, youth 
problems, and so forth. The League's 
widely circulated magazine, Oppor- 
tunity, was sold on news stands 
throughout the city, and was a most 
impressive witness in itself to the 
New Negro of the advancing cen- 
tury. 

The vast army of newcomers 
found guides in politics among the 
seasoned Negro politicians of Brook- 
lyn, the men who had come to the 
front long before the migration. 
George E. Wibecan was the Repub- 
lican leader. His career stretched 
from the quiet times at the begin- 
ning of the century to the turbulent 
1940s. He built up a Negro Repub- 
lican organization and attended most 
of the party conventions, state and 
national, between 1910 and 1940. 
But Wibecan was much more than 
a party worker and race politician. 
He had an active part in the begin- 
nings of the National Association 
tor the Advancement of Colored 
People. Brooklyn knew him for his 
tireless zeal, his fearlessness, and his 
wide sympathies. He was founder 
or head of many community organi- 
zations, including the Federation of 
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Colored Organizations of Brooklyn 
and Long Island, and he gave his 
support to the cause of Irish free- 
dom, and a free India, and to politi- 
cal emancipation generally. 

Wibecan was a Republican, but 
the Brooklyn Negroes of the 1920s 
and after found and followed leaders 
in other parties as well, and cast 
their votes from the right to the left. 
One of the newer types of office- 
holder was Clarence Wilson, Assist- 
ant District Attorney, able and quiet- 
spoken, a native of Antigua, British 
West Indies, and a graduate of 
Brooklyn Law School. An unmis- 
takable sign of the new political 
significance of Negroes in Brooklyn 
was the election to the state Assem- 
bly in 1948 of Bertram L. Baker, 
nominee of the Democratic and 
American Labor Parties, the first 
Negro to be elected to office in 
Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Negro community 
of 1948 was very different from that 
of the 1900s, but the basic institu- 
tions of the past remained. The 
churches were still fundamental in 
colored society. Baptists and Metho- 
dists led in numbers of communi- 
cants and the value of church prop- 
erty; but there were now many other 
religious divisions, including Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, Presbyterians, a 
growing Roman Catholic member- 
ship, Adventists, Nazarenes, Pente- 
costals, and African Orthodox. At- 
filiated with the churches were scores 
of social clubs, Boy and Girl Scout 
services. Co-ordinated organizations 
—the Carlton Branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Ashland Place 
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Branch of the Y.W.C.A.—had been 
pioneered a generation before by the 
Reverend and Mrs. A. J. Henry. 
Herbert Miller, an energetic modern 
executive, was now secretary of the 
Carlton Branch. 

The mid-20th century was fully 
reflected in the tone of the periodical 
literature read widely in the borough. 
Ebony, @ brilliantly edited weekly, 
was the Negro counterpart of Life. 
This new, fully awakened press 
found a number of staff writers in 
Brooklyn, such as Thomas Watkins, 
editor of the Brooklyn section of the 
Amsterdam News. 

New doors were opening. Brook- 
lyn College, like many other colleges 
and universities throughout the 
North and West, invited Negro 
scholars to join its faculty—Dr. 
Marian Starling to the English De- 
partment and Dr. Marian Cuthbert 
to teach anthropology and sociology. 
A brilliant scholar who resided in 
Brooklyn, Dr. Lawrence Dunbar 
Reddick, well-known contributor to 
national magazines who succeeded 
Schomburg as curator of the Schom- 
burg Collection, and joined the his- 
tory faculty of New York City Col- 
lege, became librarian of Atlanta 
University in 1948. 

The New Negro was opening 
doors on his own part. Lena Horne, 
stage and screen star, born in Brook- 
lyn, was the tirst girl of her race to 
be idolized by the whole American 
public as a beautiful American girl. 
Theodore Ward, of Brooklyn, won 
a Broadway success as a playwright 
with Our Lan’. From the studios of 
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Brooklyn painters such as Jacob Law- 
rence and Donald Reid there went to 
New York exhibitions canvases 
which made an important contribu- 
tion to the richness and variety of 
American contemporary art. 

An athlete, James Roosevelt 
(Jackie) Robinson of the Dodgers, 
made baseball history as the first 
colored player on a major league 
team. The spectacular success of this 
college-bred young man_ brought 
other Negroes into the game, in the 
Brooklyn club and elsewhere. But 
the cheers of baseball fans did not 
turn Robinson’s head or cause him to 
lose a sense of reality. He knew 
well enough that the problem of 
racial discrimination was not solved 
by the admission of a few men of his 
race to a sport hitherto denied to 
them. 

In the summer of 1949 he made 
a statement to the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee of the House of 
Representatives, in Washington, as 
simple and sincere a statement as that 
body had ever heard, in all prob- 
ability, from the lips of any citizen. 

Uncle Tom, if he ever lived, died 
long ago. There are those, some of 
them in Brooklyn, who still see the 
caricature and not the actual man, 
when they look at the Negro. 

The Americans of Brooklyn whose 
eyes are wide open to the future, are 
seeing Negroes for what they are—a 
many-sided, many-talented people 
who will have a vastly greater part in 
the unfolding drama of Brooklyn’s 
democratic life than they have yet 
had an opportunity to play. 


Copyright, Columbia Press (1950) 
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survive only if it gives up its segregated 
status and takes an interest in all peoples 


As racial conflict diminishes, the Negro press can 
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PRESS 


BY ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


Reprinted from The Commonweal 


HOMAS KAREFA-SMART is a 
T young West African who recent- 

ly came to the United States to 
study its journalism. When he was 
asked about his first impressions of 
our Negro press he replied with no 
hesitation: “‘I noticed that only the 
Negro people and not the white peo- 
ple were seeing it. I saw that white 
people didn’t know anything about 
the Negro press and weren't being in- 
fluenced by it. And I think they're 
the ones who should know about the 
fight the press is making to improve 
the condition of the Negro in your 
country.” 

White Americans do not make ob- 
servations as penetrating as that when 
first exposed to the Negro press. In- 
stead they exclaim over its size or its 
loudness. It never occurs to them 
that this kind of journalism might be 
used to influence them. 

Nor, unhappily for them, does the 
notion seem to enter the heads of 
more than two or three Negro editors 
~ ROLAND E. WOLSELEY is a profes- 
sor of Journalism at Syracuse University. 
He is the author of many articles and 


books. 
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and publishers. For the U. S. Negro 
press, like its readers, is segregated. 
And despite the fact that it is tem- 
porarily a bigger business than it used 
to be, it may be destined to remain a 
segregated press, eventually vanishing 
as its readers lose their racial identity. 
It is traveling in the direction of the 
foreign language press, which grows 
punier by the year. Owners of the 
Negro press can see what is likely to 
happen by noting what has taken 
place in Mexico, Cuba, and certain 
other Latin American countries where 
racial distinctions have been dimin- 
ishing gradually and a Negro press, 
as such, does not exist. 

The folks who dabble in statistics, 
like the editors of the new Negro 
Handbook, are able to track down 
about 300 publications. The news- 
papers and magazines, two-thirds be- 
ing local weeklies, had a total circula- 
tion of close to 3,000,000. Twenty- 
seven exceeded 20,000 each. 

Negro newspapers, which go in 
heavily for regional editions, are led 
in circulation by the Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier, with 280,000 distributed over 
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13 editions. The Chicago Defender 
has about 200,000. The Afro-Amer- 
ican appears not only in Baltimore, 
its home town, but also in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Newark, and 
Richmond. The Baltimore version 
alone has achieved 125,000. 

Some of these Negro publications 
also Jook like big-time journalism. 
Ebony, a monthly much like Life, and 
Our World, the latter a Negro imita- 
tion of Look, often have 100 pages, 
with four-color covers. The top 
weekly newspapers, like the New 
York Amsterdam News, Chicago De- 
fender, Norfolk Journal and Guide, 
and Pittsburgh Courier, usually have 
from 20 to 32 pages. And since they 
do not have 60 or 70 per cent of 
their space sold to advertisers as do 
their white contemporaries, but are 
popping with pictures, news stories, 
features, and personal columns, their 
customers get plenty to read for their 
seven, 10, and 15 cents. 

Most sensational of the success 
stories is that of Ebony, whose Chica- 
go publishers last year moved into a 
Hollywood version of a publishing 
plant from which that picture month- 
ly as well as the pocket-size Negro 
Digest is issued. Its publisher, an 
Arkansan named John H. Johnson, 
entered journalism unglamorously by 
editing an insurance firm’s house pub- 
lication. Courses in journalism en- 
couraged him to establish Negro Di- 
gest in 1942, when he was 25 and 
had observed the popularity of the 
digest and pocket-periodicals. Ar- 
ticles by Edward G. Robinson, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, and Eric Johnston, in 
a series called “If I Were a Negro,” 
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brought his magazine national atten- 
tion. The Digest’s profits enabled 
him in 1945 to undertake Ebony. 

Johnson resented the white publi- 
cation practice of incessantly portray- 
ing the Negro as some sort of freak, 
habitual criminal, or other second- 
class citizens. Ebony, he decided, 
should show the Negro as a normal 
person, with most of the interests of 
white people. In three years it passed 
the quarter of a million mark and this 
year was printing 400,000 copies. 
The parent magazine, Negro Digest, 
hovers around 100,000. Both are 
owned and produced almost entirely 
by Negroes, but the firm declares that 
inclusion of about 10 per cent white 
personnel, several as top brass, is in 
the interest of democracy. Ebony’s 
dignity, while it may not be too evi- 
dent to white readers of comparable 
magazines less given to racial con- 
sciousness, is in contrast to the atti- 
tude of its rivals, Color and Our 
World, and the leading Negro news- 
papers. 

The papers of Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, New York, Kansas City, Balti- 
more, and other cities with substan- 
tial Negro populations, however, are 
typical only of the Mr. Bigs of this 
special press. More than a hundred 
little weeklies struggle along with 
circulations well below a thousand 
and not often more than ten thou- 
sand. 

The circulation and advertising 
managers of Negro publications, less 
inclined to day-dreaming than pub- 
lishers and editors, know that their 
saturation points are quickly reached. 
The Negro population is approx- 
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imately 15,000,000. The Negro il- 
literacy is small by comparison with 
the rate for the total populations of 
numerous other countries, now stand- 
ing at 11 per cent among persons 
aged 14 or over. 

But it takes more than millions of 
potential readers to provide sufficient 
circulation and advertising to finance 
Negro publications. Dr. Vishnu WV. 
Oak, analyst of Negro business, 
points to two main reasons why Ne- 
gro newspapers cannot expect as 
much revenue from advertising as do 
white publications. Until recently 
papers have relied mainly upon the 
patronage of business establishments 
in Negro neighborhoods. Such firms 
are not affluent nor are their owners 
advertising-minded. Space-buying is 
light. Then comes the fact that al- 
though they are changing their minds 
a bit, national advertisers have been 
unaware of or indifferent to the Ne- 
gro press and its immediate poten- 
tialities. 

Advertising volume therefore still 
is low in Negro publications. Much 
of the copy is about such items as hair 
straighteners, skin dyes, lode-stones, 
magic rings, love potions, and in- 
numerable patent medicines. Such 
“sucker’’ advertising is heavier in the 
small publications, for those that have 
risen to big circulation realms have a 
market for Seagrams, Philip Morris, 
Carnation Milk, and several other na- 
tional accounts. White readers who 
see these familiar trade names in the 
ads for the first time, incidentally, are 
not struck so much by their presence 
as by the color of the models’ faces. 
Colgate’s comic strip photo  tech- 
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nique does have a new look with Ne- 
gro characters. Side-by-side with 
these big-time ads, however, are some 
of the Lighter-Skin-for-You displays. 

Certain publishers have publicly 
lamented the necessity for accepting 
the ‘'sucker’”’ advertising. A minority 
has been crusading against it for 
years. But production costs have 
kited so much that revenue from one 


of the oldest types of advertising ex- 


tant cannot be spurned easily. 

Roi Ottley, the Negro author and 
journalist, sees an advantage in this 
lack of general advertising. He be- 
lieves it oftefi permits Negro papers 
to speak outi boldly and freely on 
racial and social questions. Bold 
they are, if not completely free. 
Color candidly classifies an article on 
“America’s Most Beautiful Negro 
Woman” under a regular department, 
Sex. Use of cheesecake pictures is 
matched only by the white man’s 
gitly-girly books. Two or three 
streamer lines at a time are common 
with newspapers; often one is printed 
in red ink or at least in 96 point 
type. “Among the eye-stoppers used 
by the tabloid New York Age are a 
front page consisting of two top 
streamer lines in red, the price in red, 
another two-line streamer, in black, a 
smear of red known technically as a 
reverse plate (one said “The Real 
Sex Menace—Candid! Truthful! Un- 
censored !"’ with the words ‘‘Sex Men- 
ace” dripping bloodily in the typo- 
graphical fashion of Weird Tales) 
and still another two-line banner. 

All these front-page hysterics, as 
well as the come-on advertising copy, 
hardly live up to the generally en- 
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dorsed ‘‘Credo for the Negro Press.” 
Among its clauses are: “I will know- 
ingly print nothing with malice nor 
permit the exploitation of my col- 
umns by self-seekers and narrow spe- 
cial interests. I shall mold public 
opinion in the interest of all things 
constructive . But Negro jour- 
nalists can cite, in defense if not jus- 
tification, the frequent disregard of 
the Canons of Journalism approved 
years ago by the White American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

A section of the Credo most pub- 
fications regard somewhat more faith- 
fully reads: “I shall be a crusader 
and an advocate, a mirror and a rec- 
ord, a herald and a spotlight, and I 
shall not falter.” The editors ham- 
mer away, with varying degrees of 
emphasis, at racial discrimination. It 
may be with the sobriety of Negro 
Digest (“Who Wants to be White?”, 
an article by white contributing editor 
Milton Mayer) or with the excited 
front page three-line streamer of the 
New York Amsterdam News (‘Bias 
Rule in U. S. Army Blasted by Rep. 
Javits.’ ) 

Another crusade is the aim to tell 
of Negro leadership. The press 
bulges with picture stories, feature 
articles, and special interviews about 
successful band maestros, business 
men, singers, dancers, home makers, 
and magicians. 

No press, consequently, is more 
race conscious than that of the Negro. 
Sometimes, as a matter of fact, it calls 
itself “the race press.” Seeking to 
avoid the two terms over which the 
Negro people cannot agree—Negro 
and colored—some editors find race 
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a happy solution. The limits to 
which this sensitiveness about labels 
can go was illustrated by a letter in 
Ebony in which the writer scolded the 
magazine for using niggardly. 

Horace Cayton, columnist for the 
Pittsburgh Courier, defends all these 
crusades as socially useful because 
they serve as a safety valve. ‘The 
indignities and injustices,” he wrote 
in his paper one weck, “which Ne- 
groes suffer in this country have 
stirred up deep resentment and airing 
them in the press furnishes a sort of 
catharsis for people who can take no 
other action.” 

Consistency may not be a virtue, 
but the struggle of Negro leaders to 
rid the white press of stories that 
over-emphasize Negro crime would 
be easier if the Negro press itself 
were not equally guilty. Saying what 
white editors have repeated for years 
—"Well, we have to sell papers, 
don't we?”’—the Negro editor often 
allows his front page to play up Ne- 
gro misdoings as sensationally as any 
white sheet: Samples: ‘Christmas 
Night Murder; Tombstone Maker 
Held in Wife's Gory Death” ap- 
peared over an out-of-town story on 
the Baltimore Afro-American’s first 
page. With one exception, all prom- 
inent stories on the front page of the 
Philadelphia Tribune one week were 
about crimes committed by Negroes, 
and included a two-column picture 
of an alleged murderess. 

Beyond the overwhelming presence 
of all this propaganda and crime ma- 
terial the Negro press concentrates on 
sports, society, clubs, fashions, amuse- 
ments, and personalities. Its more 
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affluent members can teach the white 
press a lesson about generous use of 
photographs. News writing quality 
is rising steadily both in locally pro- 
duced copy and in that received from 
syndicates. Naturally the Negro press 
makes much of stories ignored by the 
white papers, except where the nat- 
ural conservatism lines it up with the 
white publishers, as in the instance of 
racial disturbances. White newcom- 
ers to the Negro papers see almost 
nothing they have ever read before. 
While the majority of papers still 
are printed on patched and worn 
presses, with too few type faces and 
those often in bad condition, with 
poorly-made engravings, and on low 
quality paper, physical conditions are 


in general improved. The new sit- 
uation stems, not only from some new 
plants, but also from greater use of 
news-gathering agencies intended for 
the Negro press and the encourage- 
ment being given to proper educa- 
tional preparation and working con- 
ditions for Negro journalists. 

The Negro press has a chance for 
survival only as part of the general 
‘press. It can survive the subsiding 
of racial conflict and the amalgama- 
tion, socially if not physically, of the 
Negro with other groups by taking 
an interest in the problems of all peo- 
ples and moving gradually away from 
an obsession only with those of the 
Negro himself. 


Copyright, The Commonweal (Sept. 22, 1950) 


Desert 


Anybody 


Better than 


Nobody. 


In the barren dusk 
Even the snake 

That spirals 

Terror on the sand— 


Better than nobody 
In this lonely 


Land. 


Langston Hughes 


From Fields of Wonder, copyright, 1947, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Reprinted by permission of Alfred A 


. Knopf, Inc. 
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% 42 Do You Remember 


OUR GANG 


HEIR zany, slap-happy exploits 

used to send oldtime movie audi- 
ences into peals of laughter. Our Gang 
—as producer Hal Roach dubbed 
them—was composed of white and 
Negro kids with a terrible penchant 
for mischief-making. Their short 
comedies, performed in the best cus- 
tard pie-tossing tradition of the si- 
lent screen, made them famous the 
world over. 

Today only one of the three Negro 
children to create original Our Gang 
roles is still in show business. He is 
Eugene Jackson, now 33, whose role 
as Pineapple, Farina’s toothless broth- 
er, led to bigger parts in full-length 
movies, finally to the career of night 
club entertainer which he enjoys at 
present. 

Ernest Morton, who delighted 
movie fans as Sunshine Sammy, got 
tired of theatrical work, found him- 
self a job in a West Coast steel 
foundry so he could enjoy “regular 
hours.” And Allan Hoskins, once 
famous as Farina, the bewildered tot 
who always tripped over his outland- 
ishly big shoes, now works for his 
mother’s Los Angeles real estate firm. 

At the age of six Eugene Jackson 
got his start in movies by playing a 
bit part in a 1924 Mae MacAvoy 
film called Her Reputation. His role 
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called for him to fall into a fish pond, 
then be fished out by his mother. He 
did this so beautifully that the direc- 
tor advised his mother to let him try 
out for Hal Roach’s Our Gang com- 
edies. 

Jackson was screen-tested by Roach 
and immediately landed a $60-a-week 
contract. During the next four years 
he was an Our Gang fixture. As the 
bushy-haired Pineapple, he shuddered 
at sheeted ghosts, raced railway trains, 
fell into numerous ponds and vats of 
paint, and tried to protect his slow- 
moving movie brother, Farina, from 


Hal Roach Studios 


Eugene as “Pineapple” 
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Eugene Jackson today 


the merciless pranks of older Our 
Gang kids. 

When Jackson was ten Roach de- 
cided he was ‘‘too old” to continue 
his Our Gang role. But rather than 


-Madge Evans. He also created the 


bow to old age, the pint-sized actor 
moved to greater Hollywood tri- 
umphs. Featured in a string of big- 
budget pictures, the public knew him 
in 1927 as Humidor in Mary Pick- 
ford’s Little Annie Rooney, in 1930 
as Isaiah in Richard Dix’s and Irene 
Dunne’s Cimarron, and in 1932 as 
Cupid and Horseshoe in pictures star- 
ring Bebe Daniels, Clark Gable and 


role of Ateball in a series of Gene 
Autry horse operas. 

In 1940, after several years of mu- 
sic study, Jackson formed his own 
trio. With his brother Freddie at the 
drums and a standing piano player 
named Frank White at the keys, he 
doubled on the sax and clarinet to the 
applause of night club audiences from 
coast to coast and in Hawaii. 

Today, with the same combination 
behind him, Jackson is clowning and 
dancing to everything from the semi- 
classics to bop. When not on the 
road he lives in Los Angeles with his 
wife, Sue, and their two children. 
His one regret after 27 years in show 
business is that he never grew taller 
than five feet three inches. ‘Had I 
grown bigger,” he says, “I'd still be 
in pictures. Seems like they don’t 
want little men for character parts 
any more. I like being a musician, 
but acting is still in my blood.” 
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What’s Wrong 
With 


Negro Women 


BY ROI OTTLEY 


O idea has more _ intrigued 
men since the dawn of history, 
than the idea of woman's role 

in society—Adam complained to God 

about Eve, even while they lived in 
the Garden of Eden. Ever since, men 


their dull or trivial or silly doings 
and sayings. Today, what some Ne- 
gro men say about colored women in 
barrooms, clubs, lodge halls and 
poker games, would perhaps make 
women’s hair stand on end. What 
husbands have said about wives to 
A close friends, physicians, psychiatrists 
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and clergymen, would be grounds for 
divorce tomorrow. 

But no blanket charge can be 
leveled at Negro women. Collective 
judgments deny individual women 
the right to be judged on their own 
merits. Men are forever saying that 
women are thus and so—whereas, 
actually, women are not thus and so. 


There are as many kinds of women 


as there are men, and there is no 
mold into which all can be comfort- 
ably fitted. What may be one wom- 
an’s meat, can be another woman’s 
poison. Nor are there any funda- 
mental differences between Negro 
women and white women—though 
the title of this article might imply a 
difference. Actually, what’s wrong 
with Negro women is, in fact, what 
is wrong with women generally. 

But there are things which most 
Negro women have in common. To 
begin with, men declare that women 
do not respect women, and if women 
do not respect each other, how can 
they expect to inspire such respect in 
men. For example, “What a stun- 
ning hat you’re wearing, my dear!” 
one woman purrs to a friend. “It 
takes simply years off your age!” 
This is no compliment at all—actu- 
ally, the feminine claws have been 
unsheathed. For the battle between 
women rages more violently than the 
battle between men and women. 

Friendships between women are 
rather different from friendships be- 
tween men. Male friendships usu- 


ROI OTTLEY, author of New World 
A-Coming, Black Odyssey and many news- 
paper and magazine articles, is a well- 
known free lance writer. 
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ally have some core of mutual re- 
spect, and a considerable amount of 
assurance (perhaps egotistical) in sex 
solidarity. Not so with women— 
actually, women are unconsciously 
suspicious of women, as every woman 
is a potential competitor. They have 
a relatively low opinion of their own 
sex. They don’t particularly want to 
be women. They don’t like women 
very well, trust them less, and thus 
“cattiness” is a common kind of cold 
war between females with no exact 
counterpart in the male. 

Oddly, many women derive a sense 
of satisfaction from making other 
women uncomfortable. The reason 
for this observation, is that men gen- 
erally are miserable when they are 
forced to witness the humiliation of 
one woman by another. Moreover, 
the male mind is pretty sure to be 
bafiled by the observation that the 
greater the enmity between two wom- 
en (as between rivals for the same 
man) the more affectionate and dem- 
onstrative to each other the ladies 
are. 

If this aspect of women bewilders 
men, they are completely at a loss to 
understand the trivial concerns of 
women. For example, one afternoon 
I was talking with a group of popular 
girls in Harlem’s Hotel Theresa and 
casually asked them which would they 
prefer—a mink coat or a trip to 
Europe, both costing about the same. 
Nearly everyone chose the mink coat! 
Why? Because many Negro girls 
have a false sense of values and stand- 
ards—at least, such a choice as they 
made allows for this observation. 

To be sure, one understands a 
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woman's desire to own a mink coat— 
the lift and sense of personal worth 
which expensive things give women 
is incalculable in the development of 
ego. One can even be sympathetic, 
as the desire for a mink is tied to 
social and economic aspirations. But 
a trip to Europe gives vastly more in 
the long run. The personal enrich- 
ment in culture, education and expe- 
rience is beyond calculation, and in- 
deed would outlast the mink coat. 
True, the mink coat can always be 
seen—culture and experience are 
things of the mind not often seen. 
These girls preferred the showplace 
of Harlem to the anonymity of 
Europe. 

Actually, too few Negro women 
embrace the cultural things available 
to them—art museums, concerts, the- 
aters, and even education, which are 
both freely open to Negroes and 
often free as well. Too few Negro 
women participate in civic organiza- 
tions. Far too many are concerned 
with meaningless teas, fashion shows 
and bridge playing. Too few Negro 
women contribute to the race fight. 
Beyond one or two national organi- 
zations and sororities, they do not 
even organize for their own rights as 
women—and when they do rarely do 
they take a militant approach. 

Beyond a handful of women like 
Mrs. Mary MacLeod Bethune, where 
are the Negro women of self-sacri- 
fice and courage in the cause of the 
race. Today, there is not one woman 
to rank with Harriet Tubman, who 
before the Civil War had a $40,000 
reward placed on her head for her 
capture, dead or alive. This gun- 
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totin’ frail woman was perhaps the 
most distinguished of the under- 
ground conductors. Unable to read 
or write, and suffering from recur- 
rent dizzy spells caused by a blow on 
the head, she displayed remarkable 
ingenuity in the management of run- 
away caravans, which sometimes in- 
cluded as many as 25 slaves. One of 
her descendants, William VY. S. Tub- 
man, became president of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia. 

To be sure, there are women today 
of glittering achievement, For ex- 
ample, there is Jane Bolin, Yale Law 
School graduate, who became a judge 
in New York City; Edith Sampson, 
also a lawyer, who became Ameti- 
can delegate to the United Nations; 
Sadie Alexander, her husband’s law 
partner, became a member of the 
President's Civil Rights Committee; 
Ann Arnold Hedgeman and Thoma- 
sina Johnson Norford, who made 
good in politics and today are the two 
highest paid Negro women in gov- 
ernment. There is a galaxy of tal- 
ent and achievement in theater and 
music—particularly, Marian Ander- 
son, Dorothy Maynor, Hazel Scott, 
Lena Horne, Katherine Dunham, and 
Ethel Waters, to name a few. Mrs. 
Vann, owner of the Pittsburgh Cour- 
ier, has done an excellent job of in- 
creasing and extending the influence 
of an institution begun by her hus- 
band. But the list of such women 
are all too few. 

Today, there are perhaps only two 
or three women in business, who 
have displayed the tremendous vital- 
ity and imagination of Madame C. J. 
Walker, who was the first woman, 
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white or black, to become a million- 
aire by her own efforts in business. 
From a humble origin, she shrewdly 
pulled herself up by the roots of the 
Negro’s hair, when she used her 
long experience as a laundress to in- 
vent an iron comb to straighten hair. 
Married at 14 and widowed at 19, 
with a small daughter to support, she 
had had little opportunity for scheol- 


ing. But by 1917, she had estab- 


lished a thriving business, with a 
yearly payroll of $200,000. Not coa- 
tent with money, she promptly em- 
ployed a tutor, after she became 
wealthy, to teach her to speak well. 
She died leaving $2,000,000, and be- 
sides providing for her daughter, be- 
queathed large sums to Negro chati- 
iies and educational institutions— 
among these was an academy for 
Negro girls in Africa. 

The Negro business man is_per- 
haps the loudest critic of the Negro 
woman. Listen to his complaint: he 
declares that Negro girls fail to ob- 
serve office decorum. They loud-talk. 
They come to work as though they 
were going to a night club—spiked 
heels, plunging neck lines and flow- 
ers decorating the hair. He concedes 
this is all very charming somewhere 
—but that somewhere should be out- 
side his office. He argues that he is 
unable to find a girl who can take 
messages correctly, answer a_ tele- 
phone competently, and a girl who 
can keep her mind on the business 
‘at hand. 

Nearly everyone claims that first- 
rate stenographers, for example, are 
nearly impossible to find, especially 
those with real background for their 
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jobs. Actually, this is not a valid 
complaint against Negro girls— 
though frequently made. The Negro 
girl, like the Negro man, is a vic- 
tim of a system which cripples as- 
pirations—and when a goal is impos- 
sible to attain, no one trains or 
strains. The fact is, Negro girls do 
not get enough experience in_first- 
class commercial establishments, nor 


‘are the schools in the Negro com- 


munity, which prepare these girls, 
themselves always first-class institu- 
tions. The bulk of trained Negro 
personnel usually seek employment in 
civil service, where the pay is higher 
than in Negro business. 

There are often overall charges 
against Negro women — whih 
though true and valid, have only to 
do with a certain class of Negroes. 
But husbands are the chief fault- 
finders—though often beyond ear- 
shot of their wives. They hold that 
household duties and manners could 
stand vast improvement. They cite 
the sloppy housekeeping of some 
women. This of course is not a 
Negroid trait or failing, they con- 
cede. But they declare they are liv: 
ing with colored women, not white 
women, and therefore they must 
make the charge against colored 
women. Briefly: according to these 
husband-critics, they want more bal. 
anced and palatable meals, cleaner 
and more imaginatively decorated 
homes, organized play and homeitte, 
and a decided improvement in wives’ 
personal appearance when they are in 
their homes—away from the eyes of 
their friends. Every man wants an 
end to loud coarse talk—and asked 
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that someone smother that evil wom- 
an who always wants to “get some- 
body told!” 

Negro women, according to the 
consensus of male opinion, have 
some sort of inferiority complex 
where white women are concerned. 
Valid or invalid a charge, they cite 
the fact that Negro women oppose 
the entrance of white women into the 
Negro social circles with especial 
fierceness. Unwittingly, much of 
this feeling, if it exists, is inspired 
by men themselves—at least, as far as 
I can see. Too many Negro men 
have loudly sang the praises of white 
women they have known—but in 
fact, the memory is always sweeter 
than the actual fact. 

Motion pictures, books and radio 
are calculated to dramatize the beauty 
and virtues of white women—a fact 
which has conditioned the thinking, 
not alone of Negroes, but Orientals 
as well. These are represented as 
paragons of talent, culture and re- 
finement, with a special knack for 
making men happy. The fact that 
they have snatched off some top col- 
ored men as husbands has served to 
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reinforce the belief in their special 
lure. Actually, these are idealized 
women who bear no relation to fact 
—to be sure, white women are dou- 
ble-dealing, evil and illiterate as well 
as virtuous and refined. As far as I 
can see, there is no difference be- 
tween Negro and white women 
which a little more freedom, oppor- 
tunity and money won't fix pronto. 

The case against Negro women is 
a formidable bill of particulars— 
which is leveled by men_ off-the- 
record and not-to-be-quoted, so be- 
lieve me I am only reporting. But 
these fellows will undoubtedly slip 
this article into their homes, slyly 
hoping the wife sees it, if only acci- 
dentally. But what's wrong with 
Negro women, has to do with what's 
wrong with Negroes, male or female. 
The noise with which Negro men 
often denounce Negro women, is 
indeed proof of their attachment. 
Actually, they wouldn't have them 
any different, except a few improv- 
ing touches here and there. What 
they wish to change springs from an 
inspiration which seeks to have those 
you love as perfect as possible. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER was describing how Lot's 
wife looked back and turned into a pillar of salt. “My mother 
looked back once while she was driving,” said little Jimmy trium- 
phantly, ‘and she turned into a telephone pole!” 
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Greatly improved health conditions among Negroes 


indicates better race relations, but race 


health still lags 20 years behind 


How Health Is An 


Index To Democracy 


BY LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


Reprinted from The Baltimore Sun 


O NE of the most persistent criti- 
cisms leveled at us from the 
other side of the Iron Curtain 
concerns the way we supposedly treat 
our minority groups. Long fingers 
point particularly to the low living 
standards of Negroes, who make up 
close to one tenth of our total popu- 
lation—about 15,000,000 people. 

There is no better indicator of the 
general condition of a people than its 
health. What is the relative standing 
of the white and Negro races in 
health progress? The record, while 
leaving much to be done, neverthe- 
less provides an excellent answer to 
those who challenge the sincerity of 
our democracy. 

My own interest in Negro health 
goes back about 40 years, to the 
time I participated in a national con- 
~ LOUIS 1. DUBLIN, second vice-presi- 
dent and statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance company, has been inter- 
ested in Negro health since he participated 
in a national conference on the subject in 
Washington 40 years ago. 
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ference on this subject in Washing- 
ton. The speakers pointed out the ex- 
ceedingly high death rates of Negroes 
from tuberculosis, syphilis, malaria, 
hookworm and other acute and 
chronic conditions. Their  infant- 
mortality rates were high, and the 
average expectation of life at birth 
of a colored boy was 34 years and of 
a girl 37.6 years, against 50 and 53.6 
years for white boys and girls. 

Many reasons were given for the 
substandard health of Negroes. Some 
speakers pointed to the poor social 
and economic conditions under which 
they lived. Others said the Negro was 
living outside his proper environ- 
ment, could not be expected to adapt 
himself to the rigors of our northern 
climate. Most of the conferees agreed 
that high mortality and sickness rates 
made a bright future for the Amer- 
ican Negro impossible. 

Bleak as the record then was, I in- 
terpreted it rather as the result of the 
environment in which Negroes lived 
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than as an expression of inherent 
physical weaknesses. I pointed out 
that Negroes had lived in the United 
States fully 300 years and might well 
have become adapted to the climate 
in that period. Furthermore, the level 
of Negro health in some communi- 
ties was much higher than in others. 

I said then, and I now believe 
more firmly than ever, that concen- 
trating on improving Negro health, 
to the point where it would more 
nearly compare with that of the white 
race, would wipe out many disabili- 
ties from which the race suffers, im- 
prove its economic status, stimulate 
its native abilities, relieve frustrations 
and thus better race relations. My op- 
timism has been justified by time. 

In the decade between 1938 and 
1947, the latest year for which nation- 
wide figures have been compiled, the 
mortality of colored males was te- 
duced by 27 per cent, that of females 
by 28 per cent. (For white males the 
reduction in the same 10 years was 17 
per cent, for white females 26 per 
cent.) Infant mortality, a particularly 
sensitive index of health conditions, 
declined 42 per cent among Negroes 
during the same period. 

Other significant improvements 
were: tuberculosis mortality, cut 39 
per cent; pneumonia and influenza, 
nearly 65 per cent; syphilis, 48 per 
cent; malaria, 94 per cent; mortality 
among mothers from conditions re- 
lating to child-bearing, down 62 per 
cent. These are astounding gains. 

Translated into longvity, these 


figures represent an average gain of 
eight years of life by Negroes of each 
The 


sex within one short decade. 
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average life span of a Negro in the 
United States today is longer than 
that of a white in most of the Central 
or Eastern European countries. 

It is not difficult to see how these 
accomplishments have been brought 
about. The last three or four decades 
have seen extraordinary advances in 
the development of public health 
facilities throughout the country and 
particularly in the South. Health de- 
partments, under the direction of full- 
time and well-trained health officers 
and staffed by public health nurses, 
sanitarians and other professional per- 
sonnel, have been set up on a large 
scale. 

These services, including clinics for 
well babies and for the guidance of 
expectant mothers, have stimulated 
the inoculation of pre-school and 
schoolchildren against the more com- 
mon childhood infections. They have 
made available more and more sana- 
torium facilities for the care of the 
tuberculous. And, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, they have spread an 
immense amount of first-rate knowl- 
edge about personal hygiene. In this, 
the press and the schools have given 
wonderful assistance. 

The movement for better nutrition 
has also made vast contributions. In 
the nation at large but more par- 
ticularly in the South, there is now 
an increasing knowledge of the health 
value of certain foods and the rela- 
tion of nutrition to many maladies. 

Obvious deficiency diseases, such as 
pellagra, which were once particular- 
ly prevalent in the South, are now 
on the wane. And even without 
knowledge about diet, the average 
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Public health services are increasing. 


Negro would still be eating better, 
thanks to his greatly improved eco- 
nomic condition. Another help to- 
ward better nutrition is the national 
school-lunch plan, through which 
about four million children receive 
nourishing lunches either free or well 
below cost. 

As new facilities have become 
available to the Negro he has eagerly 
taken advantage of them. Time has 
definitely shown that he can enjoy 
good physical health and a favorable 
life expectation. 

This conclusion is strengthened by 
the well-demonstrated fact that the 
Negro is constitutionally more im- 
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mune or better able to resist certain 
diseases than whites. He suffers less 
from skin cancers and erysipelas, 
against which his darker pigmenta- 
tion appears to offer some protection. 

Anemia also appears to be less 
prevalent in this race, and fewer Ne- 
gro children seem to catch diphtheria 
and scarlet fever. Generally, the Ne- 
gro is more cheerful and care-free, 
less anxiety-ridden than the white. 
This shows up in a much lower sui- 
cide rate. So, in some aspects of 
health, there is a distinct balance in 
favor of the Negro. 

The over-all health status of our 
colored population, however, still lags 
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a full generation behind the rest of 
the country. An important item in 
this lag is the high mortality from 
tuberculosis. The Negro death rate 
from this disease is three times that 
for whites. 

Next in importance are the acute 
respiratory diseases such as _pneu- 
monia, the mortality from which is 
75 per cent higher among Negroes. 
The reporting of syphilis is notori- 
ously incomplete, but the recorded 
death rate among Negroes from this 
cause is five to six times that of the 
white race, 

Much of this disparity arises from 
the lack of adequate Negro medical 
facilities and trained medical person- 
nel. Even in cities the number of hos- 
pitals for Negroes and the standards 
of hospital practice in them are, with 
few exceptions, unsatisfactory. And 
whereas 10 per cent of the population 
is Negro, only two per cent of the 
physicians in active practice are of 
this race. The capacity of the only 
two Negro medical schools, Howard 
and Meharry, is hopelessly small in 
relation to the number of physicians 
needed. 

The situation is even more acute 
in regard to dentists, nurses and other 
professional personnel. 

The lack of adequate housing 
places another serious limitation on 
the health of Negroes. Because of 
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their migration in large numbers in 
recent years, there is overcrowding 
in many of the cities North and 
South. In rural areas also, the housing 
and sanitation problem of Negroes is 
severe. 

The national movement for more 
and better homes is full of promise, 
however, and some of the recent 
housing developments, especially 
those in New York City, are in sharp 
contrast to the dilapidated buildings 
formerly occupied by Negroes. 

It is encouraging to find that very 
real advances are being made in meet- 
ing these deficiencies. Various profes- 
sional and educational groups have 
been active in the movement for more 
Negro doctors and better Negro medi- 
cine. County medical societies affli- 
ated with the American Medical As- 
sociation are more and more admit- 
ting Negro doctors to their member- 
ship, and some of the leading private 
hospitals in northern cities are open- 
ing their doors to young Negro phy- 
sicians as internes and residents. 

Thus the movement for a better life 
for millions of our people goes for- 
ward. In spite of difficulties and dis- 
couragements, the long-term ground 
swell of the democratic process does 
its work, justifying our faith in the 
worth and dignity of the individual, 


regardless of the color of his s':in. 
Copyright, The Baltimore Sun (July 11, 1950) 
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MILESTONES 
IN NEGRO HISTORY 


ECEMBER 2, 1866 marked the birth of Harry Thacker Burleigh, in- 
D ternationally famous baritone and one of the foremost composers and 
arrangers of the 20th century. 

Born in Erie, Pennsylvania, son of a domestic and grandson of a blind 
slave, young Burleigh developed his innate love of music by listening to great 
artists in homes where he and his mother were employed. Winning a scholar- 
ship to the National Conservatory of Music in New York, Burleigh took odd 
jobs to raise money for living expenses. It was while he worked as a wine 
boy at a Saratoga hotel that he met and became a close friend of cellist Victor 
Herbert. a member of the Conservatory faculty. When Herbert later organized 
ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers), he made 
Burleigh a charter member. Heading the Conservatory was the Bohemian 
Genius, Anton Dvorak, who was so impressed with Burleigh’s arrangement 
of Swing Low Sweet Chariot that he incorporated it into the first movement 
of his celebrated New World Symphony. 

As a member of the Temple Emanu-Eli choir Burleigh sang in Hebrew 
for 25 years, but his most notable choir achievement was with rich St. George's 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Needing money, Burleigh tried out for the 
position of baritone solist of the fashionable parish. His selection over 60 
white candidates caused quite a furore, but the lone Negro singer stayed and 
for the next 52 years sang Fauris’ The Palms every Palm Sunday morning 
to an overflow audience. 

At the time of his death last year, the famous Negro had arranged over 100 
spirituals, composed over 200 songs, the most successful (Little Mother of 
Mine) was introduced by his friend, singer John McCormack. Burleigh’s 
best known arrangement is Deep River. 
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Richard Widmark, who portrays hate-Negroes character 
in movie, No Way Out, hates himself for playing 


such a part and says never, never again 


A MOVIE STAR 
WHO HATES HIS JOB 


BY ROBERT ELLIS 


6¢7— ISTEN please! I’m not that 
kind of a guy! You have to 
make the people know I’m 
not that kind of a guy at all—not at 
all! 

“This professional Negro-hating I 
do in No Way Out is the worst role 
I've ever done on the screen. I mean, 
it’s the meanest guy I've ever played. 
Sure I've done crazy fellows—men 
off their rocker—but nothing as ter- 
rible as this man!” 

Richard Widmark pushed his light- 
brown, wavy hair back in place with 
an earnest gesture. “I'll give you an 
example of how I feel,” he said ex- 
citedly. “I was in a projection room 
at the studio with my daughter Ann— 
she’s four years old. They started to 
run No Way Out. Well, we left that 
projection booth so quickly little Ann 
didn’t know what happened to her. I 
was afraid she’d hear my voice yell- 
ing ‘Nigger’ and I would have had 
10 years of explaining to do. I'll 
never let her see that picture.” 

Widmark said to me, “I may be 
exaggerating but I’m not kidding. 
I'm scared for myself.” 
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Widmark was referring, of course, 
to the most brutal anti-Negro role 
ever done on screen, the Ray Biddle 
character he created in the story of a 
Negro-hater’s attempts to kill a Ne- 
gro doctor in No Way Out. 

The picture is now dubbed ‘“‘con- 
troversial,” still most audiences feel 
that Ray Biddle overplayed himself, 
spewed out too much anti-Negro 
venom. “I kind of agree,” Widmark 
said, “both my wife and I felt this 
when we saw the picture. But I think 
Darryl Zanuck (the producer of No 
Way Out) was trying to shock people 
into seeing how horrible Jim Crow 
is. If audiences hated me on the 
screen, then they were expressing 
their hatred of my ideas. And that 
is what I think the picture was try- 
ing to get across. 

“But,” Widmark repeated, 
thing I’m worried about is that peo- 
ple will connect that character with 
me. I’m almost afraid to walk down 
the street now. I figure people will 
stare at me, insult me. Some may 
want to spit at me. I think those re- 
actions to me the character are cor- 
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rect but I don't want them to rub off 
on me, the actor.’ Not ever. 

He paused, giving me a chance to 
size him up. Onscreen, Widmark is 
known as a straight, slim man with a 
strange gleam in his eyes, that is both 
attractive and repelling. He is the 
movie's number one “psycho” case. 

Offscreen, Widmark presents the 
same straight slimness, a boyish slim- 
ness. His face is thin, good looking, 
with a shy, almost apologetic expres- 
sion. His eyes are light blue, his hair 
blond—brownish on top. He talks 
politely and smiles most of the time 
but that is mainly because he is a 
movie star and must be polite, look 


happy. 
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Richard Widmark in No Way Out 


“T don't like to play these kinds of 
roles,’ Widmark continued, 
that’s what happens in the movies. 
You do a part and if it’s a success, 
you're type-cast into it. I’ve done five 
parts like this and I hate doing them. 
I have to ‘hop’ myself up to get the 
character. But the ones I've done in 
the past were jerks compared to this 
No Way Out maniac. 

“Many of the scenes were with Sid- 
ney Poitier, the Negro actor who 
played the doctor I wanted to kill. 
Well, the cameras would start rolling 
and I'd start cursing and swearing at 
Poitier. Then I'd see his eyes flash 
and I knew something more than act- 
ing was going on between us. The 
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scenes were hard, horrible, and we 
threw ourselves against each other. I 
can only imagine what Sid went 
through. I knew what was happen- 
ing to me. I felt a nauseous burble 
inside my belly, and I hated! 

“Thinking about it later on,” said 
Widmark, “I knew we were both in 
the grip of this prejudice that stamps 
our whole country. And doing this 
picture has made me more hateful of 
prejudice. I know the character I did 
is a prototype of so many people in 
this country who want to blame their 
troubles on someone else. 

“I think prejudice stinks! I think 
it's stupid, vicious! Prejudice in all 
forms is what is keeping the world in 
turmoil today. We have to get rid 
of it! 

“I went to college at Lake Forest, 
Illinois,” said Widmark. “That is a 
very exclusive community—full of 
Republicans. If you're not a rich man, 
you're a bum, as far as they see it. 
There is where I ran into prejudice 
for the first time in my life. Before 
that, I'd grown up in a small Illinois 
town, where, as farm folk, we lived 
without prejudice. There were col- 
ored kids in town and we played to- 
gether—all of us—and that was all 
there was to it. 
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“But when you grow up you see 
what living is—and you hear things. 
Then you have to make your mind up. 
Well, at bull sessions at college, I lis- 
tened and saw and decided. ‘I believe 
in people,’ is what I decided, not in 
any ideas about some being better or 
worse than others. And boy, did I 
get to hate snobbery! 

“My wife and I,” said Widmark, 
ran into Jim Crow when we made 
our first trip down South. We went 
to Florida for a vacation but we were 
so upset and mad with what we saw 
that we didn’t have a good time at 
all. 

“We'd go through a town and see 
a nice, big, beautiful school for 
whites. Right next to it would be a 
tumble-down shack for colored kids. 
Then on the trains—beautiful, plush 
seats for us whites. I'd walk back 
and see the cars reserved for colored. 
Terrible gas-lit cars that were dirty 
and ill-kept. It just made us boil. 

‘Just remember please,” Widmark 
said. He stopped, searched his mind. 
His eyes hardened in contrast to his 
soft, quiet real life personality. ‘The 
part I played in that picture and 
Dick Widmark, are opposites. I hated 
the man I played. 

“I hated him!” 
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Hearty recognition and approval of a Negro boy essay winner 
shatters old Texas tradition and marks beginning of new 


era for Negro-white relations in the South 


HOPE IN THE 
HEART OF TEXAS 


Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor 


NE by one the champion farm- 
ers of east Texas marched up to 
the gaily decorated speakers’ 

table to receive awards for outstand- 
ing service in agriculture. 

There was a polite smattering of 
applause as each winner was handed 
a cash award or plaque from Walter 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort Worth 
Press, promoter of the $13,000 “Save 
the Soil and Save Texas’’ conserva- 
tion program. 

Then Mr. Humphrey called the 14- 
year-old Marshall boy by the name of 
Lorenzo C. Durden, who wrote the 
best soil conservation essay out of a 
field of 3,000 entries in a 50-county 
east Texas area. As Lorenzo arose to 
start the long march for his $25 first 
prize, the polite applause suddenly 
became deafening in intensity. 

This simple ceremony was tradi- 
tion shattering. For Lorenzo was a 
Negro. The recognition came from 
a room packed with whites. The 
place was Lufkin in the heart of the 
east Texas area that is nurtured on the 
culture of the old South. 
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Lorenzo not only was recognized 
and honored, but he also ate dinner 
with whites at a special luncheon that 
preceded the presentation. He was 
served by white teen-age girls from 
the (Roman) Catholic Youth Center. 
He was accompanied to the ceremony 
by his vocational agriculture teacher 
and another prize winner, both Ne- 
groes. 

This was not an isolated incident. 
It is part of the slow evolution in 
racial relations that is tearing down 
the supposedly impregnable barriers 
of race segregation in a white su- 
premacy culture. It is the result of 
legal rulings by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, higher educational 
standards among Negroes, and a 
growing sense of fair play among 
many whites. 

Progress has not been made with- 
out opposition. Some of the old 
school still watch with bitterness as 
the swelling army of Negroes cast 
ballots in the Democratic primary, as 
they are graduated from modern high 
schools and reach out for privileges 
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heretofore reserved exclusively for 
the whites. But the old rebel smol- 
dering is cooling. Theirs is a dimin- 
ishing minority. 

Some sociology students believe 
suffrage in the Democratic primary— 
“the” election in Texas—is the prin- 
cipal factor in improving the lot of 
the Negro. 

Dr. G. D. Flemings, Negro dentist 
who heads the local chapter of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, re- 
members only six years ago when a 
Negro delegation called on the Dem- 
ocratic election judges and appealed 
for suffrage in the July election. The 
judges, mostly older men, shook their 
heads. They belonged to a “white 
man’s party.” 

But this July Negroes cast an esti- 
mated 2,500 of the 36,000 votes in 
the Tarrant County (Fort Worth) 
primary. They organized political 
clubs, checked the platforms and vot- 
ing records of candidates, and suc- 
ceeded in electing four of the 127 
election judges in the county. 

Four Negro election judges in the 
South! And they managed to send 
22 delegates to the county Demo- 
cratic convention. This was only a 
small voice in the roaring din of 600 
white delegates. But it was a voice— 
a voice that was heard and respected. 

So respected, in fact, that the con- 
servative Democratic faction—bedfel- 
lows of the Southern Dixiecrats— 
made determined overtures to attract 
part of the Negro vote. Ironically, 
they snared a few Negro leaders, but 
didn’t win much favor with the Ne- 
gro rank and file. 
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When delegates favoring the Tru- 
man administration bolted the county 
convention to hold a rump session, 
all but three of the Negro delegates 
went with the liberal forces. Two of 
those who stayed behind were named 
by the conservatives to the county 
slate of delegates to the state Dem- 
ocratic convention. The other Negro 
political leaders were incensed. Said 
Mrs. W. B. Lacy, wife of a Pullman 
porter who had been elected a pre- 
cinct judge: 

“I didn’t think there was such a 
thing as a Negro Dixiecrat, but what 
would you call those members of our 
race who stayed behind with the con- 
servatives ?”’ 

She was speaking at the rump con- 
vention which was attended by about 
one-third of the original convention 
delegates. In the primary election, 
she had defeated for election judge 
one of the Negro “‘Dixiecrats” who 
lingered behind and was named as a 
state convention delegate. 

The significant fact is that all of 
this political maneuvering and string 
pulling is aimed at catching a Dem- 
ocratic Negro voting bloc—some- 
thing that didn’t even exist two years 


ago. The Negro is attracting atten- 
tion. For the first time, he is being 
noticed. 


He is getting a new city school that 
is costing more for each square foot 
than any school ever constructed in 
Fort Worth. He will be able to play 
golf—for the first time—on an 18- 
hole course. He has special busses 


going to Negro residential districts 
and lighted ball diamonds. 


Copyntoht, The Christian Science Monitor 
(August 10, 1950) 
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IN PERSON: LENA HORNE as told to HFteN ArRSTEIN end CARLTON Moss 
(Greenberg $3). The long-overdue autobiography of the top Negro name in 
show business has finally come off the press and it proves to be worth the 
long wait. While written with an “as told to” tag by two Hollywood friends 
of the movie star, the full-length book definitely reflects the warm glow and 
sparkle of Lena as it relates the story of the Brooklyn girl who went to work 
at the Cotton Club at 16 and grew up to be one of the highest-paid entertainers 
in the land. In Person gives an insight into personality of Lena rarely found 
in books about movie stars. 


AFRICA: CONTINENT OF THE FUTURE by Grorce EpMUND Haynes (Asso- 
ciation Press $3). To the many world statesmen who have been casting covetous 
eyes upon the rich, virgin resources of Africa, this new survey will come as 
confirmation of the vast potentialities of the Dark Continent. But it will also 
give these gents 2 fright as it shows the people of Africa, when unchained, 
have great possibilities. Written pretty much as a reference work, this 
survey of Africa by Haynes is a thorough, complete and up-to-date volume 
which should be on the bookshelf of anyone who pretends to know about the 
continent. 


THEODORE WELD: CRUSADER FOR FREEDOM by BeNjAMIN P. THOMAS 
(Rutgers University Press $4.25). A little-known Abolitionist who ‘‘covered 

the sticks” during the crucial pre-Civil War days to fight against slavery has 

been brought out of obscurity in this engrossing biography. Weld was a 

strange crusader who shied away from publicity and went out of his way to 

avoid any of the glory that went to the great Abolitionists of the 30's and 40's 

during the past century. His story as told by Thomas makes exciting reading, 
especially in the final chapter that reveals how Weld acted when he discovered 

several Negroes in his own family. 


ROAD WITHOUT TURNING by Rev. JoHN H. Rosinson (Farrar Straus $3). 
It is an absorbing, painful story that a prominent Harlem minister tells about 
his own life—a chronicle of a man brought up in a world of hate and turned 
to a career of love of all peoples. In this autobiography of a slum boy who 
struggled through the depths of despair, who was branded by the searing 
bigotry of hateful whites and then rose above his tormenters to become a lead- 
ing champion of inter-racial movements, Robinson has written an account 
that proves once again that truth is stranger than fiction. 
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FLOODTIDE Frank Yersy (Dial Press $3). The highest-paid, most- 
successful Negro writer in the land continues to be prolific Frank Yerby 
whose perfect formula for a best seller is continued in his newest historical 
novel. Once again Yerby returns to the scene of his earliest conquests—the 
Deep South—and writes in approved Gone With The Wind style that makes 
him the favorite author in modern drugstore literature. Yerby who steered 
clear of Negro characters in his last book introduces a couple in this newest 
work which is up to the standard of the best writing being done in this 
popular school. 


CALCULATED RISK by GEN. Mark W. Crark (Harper $5). In keeping 
with the established practice of U.S. generals, who have been refighting World 
War II in books since V-Day, Gen. Mark Clark comes through with his 
memoirs about campaigns which have been pretty much neglected up to now. 
His account of battles in North Africa and Italy reviews the war in those 
theaters. To Negroes most interesting part of this book will be the several 
pages concerning the all-Negro 92nd Division for which Clark does not have 
too many kind words. He winds up these passages by coming out against 
mixing Negro and white troops in the Army. 


LOCAL COLOR by TruMAN Capote (Random $3.50). The impressionistic 
prose of Truman Capote, whether he is writing about Brooklyn or Haiti, is 
effective and entertaining stuff that comes in brilliant colors. Capote’s color 
can be wierd and strange on one page, earthy and brilliant on the next. This 
collection of sketches from various magazines is strictly longhair even to some 
of the fantastic photos. The chapter on Haiti touches on art, girls and voodoo. 
Like all of Capote’s writing, it has a way of penetrating past the shallow, 
surface view and seeing much that escapes the normal eye. 


THE PREACHER AND THE SLAVE by Wattace STEGNER (Houghton Mif- 
flin $3.75). The story of one of America’s most-controversial figures of this 
century, the anarchist leader Joe Hill, has become a popular subject in re- 
cent years. Now novelist Wallace Stegner has written a stirring novel about 
the IWW organizer whose labor songs are still sung by millions. It is the 
kind of book that will be argued bitterly but as for its merits as a novel there 
can be little doubt. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE BY NEGRO AUTHORS by Herman Dreer (Macmil- 

lan $3). Primarily intended as a high school textbook, this newest collection | 
of material from books, poems and plays makes an impressive testament to 
the writing skill of Negro authors. Dating from the poems of Phillis Wheat- 
ley, the book edited by a Stowe Teacher's College professor departs from most 
anthologies by its wise inclusion of notable addresses and essays which are 
usually omitted. It is the kind of work that could be used to advantage by 
white as well as Negro students. 


THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI by Louis FiscHEr (Harper $5). The 
name of Gandhi will live forever in history as one of the greatest figures of all 
time. Without doubt coming generations will come to regard him with even 
greater veneration than today for as the tremendous, vast potential of Asia's 
colored people asserts itself, people will look upon Gandhi as the man who 
began the onward march of this continent. In this full biography of the man 
by a skilled writer who personally knew Gandhi, the Indian leader emerges 
as a truly distinguished figure of history. His story is a chronicle of courage, 
of wisdom that is rare in modern times. 
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justification prohibiting intermarriage 
between different ethnic groups 


UNESCO?’s statement on race says there is no biological 


ANTIDOTE TO 
BARBARISM 


BY ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature 


N THE decade just passed 6,000,- 
000 human beings lost their lives 
because it was alleged they be- 

longed to an inferior race. The hor- 
rible corollary to this barbarism is 
that it rested on a scientifically unten- 
able premise. On this the scientists of 
the world are agreed. And through an 
agency of the United Nations they 
have dramatically gone on record to 
clarify the whole concept of race. 

On July 18 UNESCO issued a 

“Statement on Race,” the conse- 
quences of which are of truly uni- 
versal importance, for it effectively 
demolishes the myth that race deter- 
mines mental aptitude, temperamental 


character, or social habits. It may be 
of interest to know how the statement 
came to be written—the more so, 
perhaps, because the story shows that 
even in an area where emotion and 
prejudice, injustice and oppression, 
death and disaster have figured so 
largely scientists of different nations 
can meet, freely discuss the problems 
involved in the language of science, 
and arrive at a common agreement. 
One is tempted to wonder whether 
the method might not be tried where 
political problems are involved. 

Early in October 1949 UNESCO 
invited 10 scientists from five conti- 
nents to assemble for the purpose of 
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considering the main aspects of the 
race problem and of drafting a state- 
ment embodying the result of their 
deliberations. Of these, two—profes- 
sors Czeckanowski (Poland) and 
Skéld (Sweden) —were prevented by 
illness from attending. The other 
eight were all present in Paris for the 
opening of the first meeting on De- 
cember 12, 1949; also present were 
a United Nations observer and three 
representatives of UNESCO. It was 
peculiarly fitting that the gathering 
should have taken place in Unesco 
House, for this building on the Ave- 
nue Kléber had been, less than five 
years before, headquarters of the Ger- 
man military during the Occupation 
of Paris. Except only if our delibera- 
tions had taken place at Auschwitz, 
there would have been no more fitting 
environment to impress upon us the 
immense consequence of our work. 
Our conference room was a large, 
square-shaped, high-ceilinged room 
with the usual green baize conference 
tables arranged in a hollow square. 
Following introductions, greetings to 
old friends, and some conversation, 
we took our seats at the tables. Pro- 
fessor R. C. Angell (United States) 
gracefully welcomed us on behalf of 
UNESCO and outlined what it was 
that UNESCO wished us to consider. 
Then after elections, in which Frank- 
lin Frazier was appointed chairman 
and myself rapporteur, we got down 
to business. Professor Ginsberg 
(United Kingdom) admirably opened 
the discussion by urging upon us the 
necessity of being careful to say no 
more than we knew. He strongly em- 
phasized the importance of avoiding 
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overstatement, of not going beyond 
the evidence. His cautions elicited 
complete agreement. Having dwelt 
on what we did vot know, I felt that 
Professor Ginsberg’s remarks should 
be supplemented by a statement con- 
cerning what we did know about race. 
I made such a statement. Upon its 
conclusion Professor Beaglehole 
(New Zealand) suggested that I draft 
these extemporaneous thoughts into 
a formal statement, which could then 
be used as a basis for discussion dur- 
ing the next two days. Upon being 
tallied it was the unanimous view of 
the committee that this should be 
done. It was an honor and an obliga- 
tion which I could hardly decline. 
The remainder of the first day was 
spent in hearing an expression of 
views from each of the members of 
the committee on various aspects of 
the problem of race, and in the early 
evening we met as the guests of 
UNESCO at a sumptuous dinner. 
After dinner we each retired to our 
hotels, and I to the drafting of the 
statement, which had to be ready for 
discussion by the next morning. The 
writing of the statement kept me up 
until four o'clock in the morning. 
After some sleep and a leisurely 
breakfast, I took the Metro to the 
Etoile station and was soon at Unesco 
House. The meeting was called to or- 
der, and I was asked to present the 
statement. A subject that has evoked 
so much controversy, even among 
scientists, could not, in a statement 
such as that which I had drafted be 
expected to meet with general accep- 
tance among my colleagues on the 
committee. I fully expected that there 
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would be an appreciable amount of 
objection and disagreement, and had 
endeavored to write up to the level of 
our scientific knowledge and no more. 
Since the statement, if and when 
finally accepted, would be translated 
into all the more important languages 
it was necessary to write it as simply 
and as clearly as possible. 

I first read the statement as a whole 


to the committee, and then read it’ 


sentence by sentence, paragraph by 
paragraph, pausing for the commit- 
tee’s comments on each_ sentence. 
Thus, word by word, sentence by 
sentence, paragraph by paragraph, 
and as a whole the statement was 
carefully analyzed. Some deletions of 
words and a sentence or two were 
recommended. Substitutions for sev- 
eral words were suggested, and sev- 
eral new sentences added. Such ob- 
jections as were raised and such 
criticisms as were made centered on 
infelicities of expression, technical 
terms, overdetermination, overem- 
phasis, the use of a universal when a 
general term was more accurate, and 
the like. Every statement was micro- 
scopically viewed discussed. 
Every member of the committee, to- 
gether with the U.N. and _ the 
UNESCO representatives, worked 
hard to eliminate weak and debatable 
points, to find “holes” and doubtful 
statements. Such weaknesses were 
found and corrected, but they were 
few. When finally we got the state- 
ment into shape agreement on all 
points was complete. By the termina- 
tion of the third and last day of the 
meeting all members of the commit- 
tee were able to sign the statement. 
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Upon the completion of this draft 
the statement was then sent to some 
half dozen distinguished scientists 
drawn from the fields of genetics, 


general biology, psychology, and 
sociology. The criticisms and sug- 
gestions made by these experts were 
again of a minor kind though worth 
their weight in iridium. They were in- 
corporated into a third draft, and this 
was then sent to experts in labor- 
management relations and to scientists 
drawn from the fields of genetics, 
general biology, social psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology. Again, 
the criticisms and suggestions which 
came in were minor but invaluable. 
These were incorporated into a fourth 
and final draft, and this was sub- 
mitted to Professor Angell. For the 
record, let it be said here that a copy 
of the statement was sent to one of 
the prominent atomic scientists, who 
had agreed to read it critically. But, 
although twice reminded, he did noth- 
ing about it! Reqguiescat in pace! 

The Mass Communications Depart- 
ment of UNESCO arranged for the 
diffusion of the statement on July 18, 
by press and radio, in all countries, 
and as given to the world reads as 
follows: 

1. Scientists have reached general 
agreement in recognizing that man- 
kind is one: that all men belong to 
the same species, Homo sapiens. It ts 
further generally agreed among scien- 
tists that all men are probably derived 
from the same common stock; and 
that such differences as exist between 
different groups of mankind are due 
to the operation of evolutionary fac- 
tors of differentiation such as isola- 
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tion, the drift and random fixation 
of the material particles which con- 
trol heredity (the genes), changes in 
the structure of these particles, hy- 
bridization, and natural selection. In 
these ways groups have arisen of vary- 
ing stability and degree of differ- 
entiation which have been classified 
in different ways for different pur- 
poses. 

2. From the biological standpoint, 
the species Hono sapiens is made up 
of a number of populations, each one 
of which differs from the others in 
the frequency of one or more genes. 
Such genes, responsible for the hered- 
ity differences between men, are al- 
ways few when compared with the 
whole genetic constitution of man and 
the vast number of genes common 
to all human beings regardless of the 
population to which they belong. This 
means that the likenesses among men 
are far greater than their differences. 

3. A race, from the biological 
standpoint, may therefore be defined 
as one of the group of populations 
constituting the species Homo sapi- 
ens. These populations are capable 
of interbreeding with one another 
but, by virtue of the isolating barriers 
which in the past kept them more or 
less separated, exhibit certain physical 
differences as a result of their some- 
what different biological histories. 
They represent variations, as it were, 
on a common theme. 

4. In short, the term “‘race’’ desig- 
nates a group or population charac- 
terized by some concentrations, rela- 
tive as to frequency and distribution, 
of hereditary particles (genes) or 
physical characters; which appear, 
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fluctuate, and often disappear in the 
course of time by reason of geographic 
and/or cultural isolation. The vary- 
ing manifestations of these traits in 
different populations are perceived in 
different ways by each group. What 
is perceived is largely preconceived, 
so that each group arbitrarily tends to 
misinterpret the variability which oc- 
curs as a fundamental difference 
which separates that group from all 
others. 

5. These are the scientific facts. Un- 
fortunately, however, when most peo- 
ple use the term “‘race”’ they do not 
do so in the sense above defined. To 
most people, a race is any group of 
people whom they choose to describe 
as a race. Thus, many national, re- 
ligious, geographic, linguistic, or cul- 
tural groups have, in such loose usage, 
been called a “race,” when, obviously, 
Americans are not a race, nor are 
Englishmen nor Frenchmen nor any 
other national group. Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Moslems, and Jews are not 
races, nor are groups who speak Eng- 
lish or any other language thereby 
definable as a race; people who live 
in Iceland or England or India are not 
races; nor are people who are cul- 
turally Turkish or Chinese or the like 
thereby describable as races. 

6. National, religious, geographic, 
linguistic, and cultural groups do 
not necessarily coincide with racial 
groups, and the cultural traits of such 
groups have no demonstrated genetic 
connection with racial traits. Because 
serious errors of this kind are habitu- 
ally committed when the term ‘‘race”’ 
is used in popular parlance, it would 
be better when speaking of human 
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races to drop the term “race” alto- 
gether and speak of ethnic groups. 
7. Now what has the scientist to say 
about the groups of mankind which 
may be recognized at the present 
time? Human races can be and have 
been differently classified by different 
anthropologists, but at the present 
time most anthropologists agree in 
classifying the greater part of present- 


day mankind into three major divi- ° 


sions: the Mongoloid Division, the 
Negroid Division, the Caucasoid Di- 
vision. 

The biological processes which the 
classifier has here embalmed, as _ it 
were, are dynamic, not static. These 
divisions were not the same in the 
past as they are at present, and there 
is every reason to believe that they 
will change in the future. 

8. Many sub-groups or ethnic 
groups within these divisions have 
been described. There is no general 
agreement upon their number, and in 
any event most ethnic groups have not 
yet been either studied or described 
by the physical anthropologists. 

9. Whatever classification the an- 
thropologist makes of man, he never 
includes mental characteristics as part 
of those classifications. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that intelligence 
tests do not in themselves enable us to 
differentiate between what is due to 
innate capacity and what is the result 
of environmental influences, training, 
and education. Wherever it has been 
possible to make allowances for dif- 
ferences in environmental opportuni- 
ties, the tests have shown essential 
similarity in mental characters among 
all human groups. In short, given 
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similar degrees of cultural opportun- 
ity to realize their potentialities, the 
average achievement of the members 
of each ethnic group is about the 
same. The scientific investigations of 
recent years fully support the dictum 
of Confucius (551-478 B.C.): 
“Men's natures are alike; it is their 
habits that carry them far apart.” 

10. The scientific material available 
to us at present does not justify the 
conclusion that inherited genetic dif- 
ferences are a major factor in pro- 
ducing the differences between the 
cultures and cultural achievements of 
different peoples or groups. It does 
indicate, however, that the history of 
the cultural experience which each 
group has undergone is the major 
factor in explaining such differences. 
The one trait which above all others 
has been at a premium in the evolu- 
tion of man’s mental characters has 
been educability, plasticity. This is a 
trait which all human beings possess. 
It is, indeed, a species character of 
Homo sapiens. 

11.. So far as temperament is con- 
cerned, there is no definite evidence 
that there exist inborn differences be- 
tween human groups. There is evi- 
dence that whatever group differences 
of the kind there might be are great- 
ly overridden by the individual dif- 
ferences and by the differences spring- 
ing from environmental factors. 

12. As for personality and charac- 
ter, these may be considered raceless. 
In every human group a rich variety 
of personality and character types will 
be found, and there is no reason for 
believing that any human group is 
richer than any other in these respects. 
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13. With regard to race mixture, 
the evidence points unequivocally to 
the fact that this has been going on 
from the earliest times. Indeed, one 
of the chief processes of race forma- 
tion and race extinction or absorption 
is by means of hybridization between 
races or ethnic groups. Furthermore, 
no convincing evidence has been ad- 
duced that race mixture of itself pro- 
duces biologically bad effects. State- 
ments that human hybrids frequently 
show undesirable traits, both physical- 
ly and mentally, physical disharmo- 
nies and mental degeneracies, are not 
supported by the facts. There is, 
therefore, no brological justification 
for prohibiting intermarriage between 
persons of different ethnic groups. 

14. The biological fact of race and 
the myth of ‘“‘race’’ should be distin- 
guished. For all practical social pur- 
poses ‘‘race’’ is not so much a biologi- 
cal phenomenon as a social myth. The 
myth of “race’’ has created an enor- 
mous amount of human and social 
damage. In recent years it has taken 
a heavy toll in human lives and caused 
untold suffering. It still prevents the 
normal development of millions of 
human beings and deprives civiliza- 
tion of the effective cooperation of 
productive minds. The biological dif- 
ferences between ethnic groups 
should be disregarded from the stand- 
point of social acceptance and social 
action. The unity of mankind from 
both the biological and social view- 
points is the main thing. To recognize 
this and to act accordingly is the first 
requirement of modern man. It is but 
to recognize what a great biologist 
wrote in 1875: ““As man advances in 
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‘a formal manner what is at present 


civilization, and small tribes are 
united into larger communities, the 
simplest reason would tell each in- 
dividual that he ought to extend his 
social instincts and sympathies to 
all the members of the same nation, 
though personally unknown to him. 
This point being once reached, there 
is only an artificial barrier to prevent 
his sympathies extending to the men 
of all nations and races.’ These are 
the words of Charles Darwin in The 
Descent of Man. And, indeed, the 
whole of human history shows that a 
cooperative spirit is not only natural 
to men but more deeply rooted than 
any self-seeking tendencies. If this 
were not so we should not see the 
growth of integration and organiza- 
tion of his communities which the 
centuries and the millennia plainly 
exhibit. 

15. We now have to consider the 
bearing of these statements on the 
problem of human equality. It must 
be asserted with the utmost emphasis 
that equality as an ethical principle 
in no way depends upon the assertion 
that human beings are in fact equal 
in endowment. Obviously, individuals 
in all ethnic groups vary greatly 
among themselves in endowment. 
Nevertheless, the characteristics in 
which human groups differ from one 
another are often exaggerated and 
used as a basis for questioning the 
validity of equality in the ethical 
sense. For this purpose we have 
thought it worth while to set out in 


scientifically established concerning 
individual and group differences: 


I. In matters of race, the only char- 
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acteristics which anthropologists can 
effectively use as a basis for classi- 
fications are physical and physiologi- 
cal. 

Il. According to present knowledge 
there is no proof that the groups of 
mankind differ in their innate mental 
characteristics, whether in respect of 
intelligence or temperament. The 


scientific evidence indicates that the. , 


range of mental capacities in all eth- 
nic groups is much the same. 

III. Historical sociological 
studies support the view that genetic 
differences are not of importance in 
determining the social and cultural 
differences between different groups 
of Homo sapiens, and that the social 
and cultural changes in different 
groups have, in the main, been inde- 
pendent of changes in inborn con- 
stitution. Vast social changes have oc- 
curred which were not in any way 
connected with changes in racial type. 

IV. There is no evidence that race 
mixture as such produces bad results 
from the biological point of view. 
The social results of race mixture 


Celestial Rates 


whether for good or ill are to be 
traced to social factors. 

V. All normal human beings are 
capable of learning to share in a com- 
mon life, to understand the nature of 
mutual service and reciprocity, and 
to respect social obligations and con- 
tracts. Such biological differences as 
exist between members of different 
ethnic groups have no relevance to 
problems of social and political or- 
ganization, moral life, and communi- 
cation between human beings. 

16. Lastly, biological studies lend 
support to the ethic of universal 
brotherhood; for man is born with 
drives toward cooperation, and un- 
less these drives are satisfied man and 
nations alike fall ill. Man is born a 
social being who can reach his fullest 
development only through interaction 
with his fellows. The denial at any 
point of this social bond between man 
and man brings with it disintegration. 
In this sense, every man is his broth- 
ers keeper. For every man is a piece 
of the continent, a part of the main, 
because he is involved in mankind. 


Copyright. The Saturday Review of Literature 
(August 19, 1950) 


SARAH VAUGHAN’S LITTLE NIECE was being told about 


get the cheaper rate?” 


prayers. They were explained to her as being like messages to 
God. “Is that why we send them at night,” asked the child, ‘<o 


Paul Dents 
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Because a Negro actor spoke his mind 
a famous playwright made a white 
character brown 


A JOB 
FOR OFFICER BARNES 


BY HERB NIPSON 


NEGRO actor sat in the outer 
A room of a New York casting 

office one morning waiting for 
an interview. He was bitter because 
jobs had been few and far between 
and he knew that the coming inter- 
view had nothing to offer. 

He turned to the small, unassum- 
ing white man seated beside him and 
began to complain about the hard 
lot of the Negro actor on the legiti- 
mate stage. 

“Good roles,” he said, ‘come along 
once in a lifetime and once they are 
finished, there is nothing for us. A 
white actor can always pick up small 
parts, but the Negro actor is just out 
of luck. If the script doesn’t call for 
a butler, a chauffeur or a maid, we 
just as well not even show up for try- 
outs. And white actors,” he con- 
tinued disparagingly, “take even these 
parts away from us when things get 
really rough.” 

The little man agreed with the ac- 
tor but did not say much. He lis- 
tened attentively, nodding his head 
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occasionally. Finally the actor went 
into the office for his futile interview 
and the quiet little man was left alone 
with his thoughts. 

That night the little man, who hap- 
pened to be a famous playwright then 
readying a script for a Broadway pro- 
duction, went through his cast of 
characters. ‘Well,’ he said to him- 
self, “Why not? This is a New York 
police station and New York has 
Negro cops. Why can’t I make this 
cop a Negro?” 

Not long after that little episode 
in the casting office, Sidney Kingsley 
had a new play on Broadway, a hit 
play called Detective Story. In the cast 
was a Negro cop, Officer Barnes. 

Two Negro actors, one for the 
Broadway production and one for the 
road, had dignified roles in one ot 
the season's top shows—roles they 
wouldn’t have had if the playwright 
hadn't happened to be seated next to 
a disgruntled Negro actor who felt 
like speaking his mind on a subject 
close to his heart. 
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A Tour For Negroes 


I have before me a reprint taken from 
Necro Dicest and entitled, Negro Vaca- 
tions: a Billion Dollar Business, which 
article is a reprint in turn from your issue 
of February 25, 1950. 

In the main, I quite agree with every- 
thing the author, Horace Sutton, says but 
I would like to call your attention to one 
statement which is simply not so. Mr. Sut- 
ton writes, “There is no such thing, to 

. this day, as a tour for Negroes.” 

I beg leave to advise you that this organ- 
ization, All Around Tours, Inc., is an 
inter-racial travel bureau, prepared, to take 
care of the travel needs of people from 
individuals to groups, small or large. We 
are primarily prepared to cater to the needs 
of Negroes and have a number of tours 
organized both within continental United 
States and to foreign countries. 

To date our organization is limited to 
Chicago, though we hope to expand into 
other cities in the near future. Our tours 
originate here in Chicago. They can be 
joined by people from other cities coming 
to Chicago. 

Even though we stand on our declara- 
tion that we are an inter-racial travel 
bureau, we anticipate much of our business 
will originate in the colored communities. 

All Around Tours 
Chicago, Illinois 


Discovers Bell’s Lettres 


I enjoy reading your monthly article, 
Bell’s Lettres. I have been reading NEGRO 
Dicest for several years, but I used to 
skip Lettres and read the articles with 
sensational titles. 

One day I decided to read the feature 
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article in each of them. 


the mailbag 


just to see what it was all about and I 
found it so interesting that I collected all 
my old Necro Dicests and read your 
Now, I wouldn't 
miss Bell’s Lettres unless fate intervenes. 
So I would like to say a big thanks to 
you for such pleasant reading. You have 
a humorous and interesting way of relat- 
ing problems that are felt deeply by most 
of us. You have taught me a_ lesson, 
never judge an article by its title for it is 
like judging a person by his color. We 
miss much in life by judging without 
reason. 
Here’s wishing you continued success. 
Gladys Hewlett 
Doswell, Va. 


Mahogany Blond 

I am an overseas subscriber to NEGRO 
Dicrst and there was an article in the 
July issue which I thought, as I began 
reading it, was one of the best, to-the- 
point articles I had read in NEGRo DiGEst 
for quite a while. I am referring to the 
article, A Message from a Mahogany 
Blond, July, 1950. 

But why did Miss Burroughs have to 
contradict her own statements by saying 
what she did in the very last paragraph? I 
quote: ‘Those who marry whites ?—Just 
something gone, but nothing missing. Let 
them go. They should have been gone 
long ago.” Undoubtedly, she doesn’t ap- 
prove of what the world calls inter-racial 
marriages. 

I cannot understand this because in a 
previous paragraph, she said schools 
should teach the oneness of the human 
race. This, if ever accomplished would 
eliminate “inter-racial marriage’ because 
theoretically, there would be only one race, 
the human race. How does Miss Burroughs 
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suggest this and stand against it at the 
same time? 

Frankly speaking, if a Negro marries a 
white, it would seem to me that the white 
person is coming rather than the Negro 
going. By that, I mean the whites have 
almost everything in their favor, while the 
Negro has so many barriers. Therefore, 
the white person undoubtedly would be 
shunned and rejected by his or her narrow- 
minded friends more so than the Negro 
rejected by his or her friends. Naturaily 
there are exceptions. So wouldn't it seem 
that the Negro race would be gaining 
rather than losing. 

It seems sometimes as if the Negro wants 
to be the one to discriminate rather than 
be discriminated. That is only natural, 
but not what we should be fighting for. I 
came to that conclusion after reading the 
different arguments by NAACP members 
and other Negroes against the Walter 
White marriage. In my opinion he is prov- 
ing the goal the NAACP is striving for, 
a worthwhile goal, able to be reached: that 
all men are equal. 

I would like to believe that Miss Bur- 
roughs spoke hastily without thinking in 
her closing remarks. That isn't a satisfy- 
ing thought because it shows that the 


majority (a very large one) of people are 
upholders of prejudices and discrimination 
one way or another. But it is a consoling 
thought because I believe she usually 
thinks things over before she speaks. 

While we Negroes are fighting prej- 
udices and misconceptions, let's fight them 
on both sides. 

Sgt. Abram E. Coleman 

c/o P. M., New York, N. Y. 


Needs Encouragement 


I have just finished reading your August 
issue, and I would like to congratulate 
you on the wonderful work you are doing. 
I have been inspired by reading your 
magazine. I enjoy reading about how my 
people are fighting every day to get every 
opportunity that is open. Now, I know I 
shall not stop. I shall and will go on 
until I reach the top and maybe I will be 
one of the first to crash the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

We need a few words of encouragement 
from great singers like Marian Anderson 
and others. It would inspire me to go far 
in my field. 

Pfe. Leroy R. Short 
Camp McCoy, Wis. 
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HERE IS MY NEGRO DIGEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Send Negro Digest for one year to each of the persons whose names and addresses 
I have listed below. Mail gift cards signed as noted and accept these orders at your 
special reduced Christmas Gift Rates of $3.00 for the first subscription and only $2.50 
for each additional I now enter. (In the event any of these recipients already subscribe, 
send gift card now and begin new subscription promptly when old one expires.) 


Zone State...... Zone 
Zone....State...... Zone State...... 
Zone State...... GRY Zone State...... 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF PERSON SENDING ORDER 


Payment in Full Enclosed 
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COMING IN JANUARY 


CAN NEGRO COLLEGES SURVIVE? By Franklin Fosdick 


Because recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions point to an end in 
segregated education, leading Negro and white educators are asking if 
Negro colleges can survive without Jim Crow, the social evil which 
made them necessary in the first place. Be sure to read this timely 
article for its outspoken discussion of the shortcomings common to 
Negro colleges today. 


SEX EDUCATION CAN BE DANGEROUS _ By Walter A. Adams, M.D. 
The big increase in sexual maladjustment and sex crimes in recent 
years has accelerated the campaign to give more knowledge of sexual 
matters to youngsters. But in many cases this sudden anxiety to en- 
lighten has resulted in faulty methods of sex education which have 
engendered excessive fears and guilt feelings which frequently led to 
mental illness. In this frank and timely article, a leading psychiatrist 
warns of the many dangers and advises how to time such instruction 
and the manner and circumstances under which it should be given. 
Every father and mother should read this informative and down-to- 
earth article about the most vital problem facing our youth today. 


THE SECRET PAPERS OF FDR By Allan Morrison 
That Franklin Delano Roosevelt was a great President, humanitarian 
and a master politician is an indisputable fact, but thet he was the 
Negro’s ‘Great White Father,” his 20th Century Emancipator and his 
God, is becoming a subject of growing debate—even among Negro 
Democrats. Now for the first time the whole Roosevelt story can be 
told. When Allan Morrison examined the confidential files of the 
late President, he found that perhaps FDR did not do as much for 

the Negro as believed and was not as liberal as he seemed. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH NEGRO LEADERS By Benjamin E. Mays 
People murmured against the leadership of Moses in the wilderness, 
the sailors wanted to toss Christopher Columbus overboard, and the 
greatest religious leader of all times was crucified. It is not surprising 
then, that our present-day Negro leadership is frequently—sometimes 
loudly—questioned, and often found wanting. Dr. Mays, himself an 
acknowledged religious and educational leader, dares to reveal in this 
deeply probing article, the chief limitations and faults of the chosen 

and the self-appointed. 
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MORE BLESSED TO GIVE 


It is probably more blessed to give, but in this commercialized age, it is 
much too expensive. But there is a way out, thank goodness, a perfect panacea 
for your Christmas trustrations—give Dicest. 

For a gift that costs little and gives the most joy to the largest number of 
people, a gift that takes no valuable shopping time and yet satisfies all ages, 
races, sexes and that son or brother in the Armed Services, NEGRO DIGEsT 
cannot be surpassed. A subscription to NEGRO Dicest offers the gift of good 
reading pleasure 12 months, 365 days of the year. 

As in past years NeGro DiGestT is again offering a special convenient gift 
service that will bring an annual subscription to the select few you desig- 
nate, along with a gift card from you. Why not send in your list ow, so that 
our attractive gift card can be delivered Christmas morning? Don't waste 
another minute. Get your list in early. Fill in the prepared coupon on page 
98 and save money. 


Special Christmas Offer 


These special reduced Christmas Gift subscription rates are in effect until 
January 15th, 1951. 
$3.00 for the first subscription you enter and only 
$2.50 for each additional subscription entered by the same per- 
son during the current Christmas Gift season. 
When you give NEGRO Dicest you give the best. 
When you fill in your coupon we do the rest. 
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